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APPLETONS’ STANDARD GEOGRAPHIES. 


Standard Elementary Ceography. 1 pages. 55 cents 
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tion and typogra posraphy with every element of mechanical superiority. They are up to date statisti- 

cally and educationally, and pane just the amount and kind of knowledge on the subject that 
should be given in a school course. 

Large 4to, 


Standard Slementary Sinnate. Small 
4to, cloth. 108 pages. 
The aim is to to develop s and present Geography 


in accordance wi ws of advanced teach- 
ers. It treats the eubtest objectively, makes 


——— Higher Geography. 
c 
This is he: nn the Elementary Geo- 
graphy, either in its meter or mode of develop- 
the subject. In it the earth is viewed as a 


knowledge precede definitions, and presents the | whole, - great facts of political, as depend- 
facts in their logical connections, taking gradual a, on the physical geography, are fully ex- 
steps from the known to the unknown. lained. 
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Lexington, Mass., Dec. 27, ’9o. 


MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
GENTLEMEN: 


I have been using Fiske’s “ Civil 
Government in the United States” ever since it was 
published. 

I know of no text-book on the same subject 
worthy to be compared with it in method of treatment 
and breadth of view which it opens to the student. 
This work places the study of Civics in our schools 
on a philosophic basis instead of a mere tabulated 
view, as it were, of the machinery of our government. 
-|It goes to the foundation of the subject and lays the 
very best material to build upon. A lover of the 


‘sisubject could ask no better book for Grammar or 


High School classes. It meets the ultimate test, use 
in the classroom, most satisfactorily. If the very 
captious were to criticise it in any particular, he would 
suggest a fuller presentation of some points. No 
portion of it is too much expanded. 


Very Cordially, 


| Signed | J. N. HAM, 
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AND ANALYSIS OF PLANTS. 
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trated. The lessons are progressive and thought-provoking. It is the x of 
a successful experience in teaching classes, for which the book is designed. 


ARITHMETIC READER, 

By FRANK H. Haut, This book is prepared for the Second Grade. It breaks up 
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child Coaipretniie the thought of the words he reads. its use, the child, at 
— early age, is Com to read understandingly. Is this Ts this net good for him? Sent 
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Arbor Day, Commencement, Patriotic Days and Thanksgiving. Sent by mail, 
postpaid, Seventy-five cents. 


THE REVISED MODEL ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 
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pared to cover the Second, Third and Fo Grades. It is also sold in three 
parts at Twenty-Four cents each, tpaid. Part First, Second Grade; Part 
Second. Third Grade; Part Third, ‘ourth Grade. 


THE VIRTUES AND THEIR REASONS, 
By AUsTIN BIERBOWER, by mail id, One Dollar and Thirty-Five cents. 
uw rittin to mest the demand for oral Instruction a in the Public Schoo! 
Ben ee aoe was introd in ca eel fret te 
xt The Board of Ed Bincstion met Beh ath t60l, and teiscduned te ten cae ine 
Seventh grade it now used in the 7th and 8th grades. 
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Tint papers. 
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NE of the distinctions between the new and 
the old is the attention that is bemg 
paid to ‘‘ current events.” One of the charges that 
was brought against classical education in England 
fifty years ago was that a young man came out of 
college with a very complete knowledge of what 
the Greeks and Romans did, the structure of their 
houses, the mode of speech they used and the reli- 
gion they pretended to believe in, but utterly igno- 
rant of his own country and of the important sub- 
jects the intelligent men around were thinking of. 

In a town in Michigan a few years ago, the presi- 
dent of the school board meeting the principal of 
the union school of five or six hundred children 
complained thus: ‘‘I hear that you had something 
going on up at the school yesterday and considera- 
ble was said about the death of Louis Napoleon— 
now that may be well enough, but my advice to you 
is to stick to the grammar and arithmetic.” Yet 
that maw had held an office of considerable impor- 
tance as a law maker, and directed educational 
matters in that town. 

The school must be considered as the center of 
civilization for the locality—this is the broad view 
that will at length be entertained; at present it is 
looked upon as a place for reciting lessons. The 
world is far more active now than it was one hun- 
dred years ago, or two hundred, or five hundred 
—in fact, than at any time in the past. 


(2 | Observing the events that are happening. Signor 


103 | murder of the adherents of the premier; if he him- 


the past are but few of them valuable. What men 
have thought over the problems of religion, philos- 
ophy, government, human-life and education are of 
value; how many were killed at the battle of Ar- 
bela is not known, nor even that there was a battle 
of Arbela at all. How little interest we have in the 
battles of the semi-barbaric peoples of to-day; and 
yet such battles make up a large part of the history 
that was once presented to the student. 

The school must be got into the current of thought 
of the times in which it exists; it must know 
and discuss those events. It is not too much to ask 
that even the primary children should know what 
the telegraph wires are for that they see over their 
heads as they come to school; or that they should 
know what are in the long lines of freight cars that 
rumble through the land, or that the orange in their 
dinner-basket comes from a warmer part of the earth 
than the one they live in; or that the ribbon that ties 
the neatly braided hair is produced by a worm and 
wrought on ingenious looms; or that the pencil they 
hold in their hands has a part that is dug from the 
the earth and another that is furnished by the 
forests of Florida. One of thegreat lines of human 
endeavor will thus be revealed—the employment of 
the earth and the things on it for man’s comfort 
and happiness. 





[* is not too much to ask the teacher of the ad- 
vanced school to let his pupils feel the wind that 
blows the civilized world along and to note this by 


Crispi resigns his place as leader of the Italian min- 


istry? What does it meanf What does it por- 
tend? Two or three hundred years ago such an 
event would only have been brought about by the 


self had been slain it would have been considered 
as the only possible way to get rid of an opponent. 
But this way is not now adopted. Why not? 

The student will be led to look into the question 
of government, that in this country is put into 
the hands of men who have enough ability to 
read, write, and cipher, but who do not know that 
government has fundamental laws underneath it. 
Children go to school to train themselves, to be 
trained, and to use their thinking powers. They 
learn to read and cipher, and to get materials 
forthought. The teacher must select the objects of 
thought. In many schools the world’s doings are put 
before the pupils and the result is that they go out 
of school st the close of the day desirous of knowing 
more about South America, or Africa, or Liberia. A 
book is selected; they read solid, yet interesting 
facts; they think and talk over them. How far 
better this is than that read about the ‘‘ Red Terror 
of the Plains,” written by one who had never set his 
foot on any but a stone side-walk! 

The teacher gives the pupil the power to read—a 
tremendous power—what will he read? The work 
of the teacher must not stop with that; every effort 
must be made to see that reading of the right kind 
will be selected and there is none so interesting and 
valuable, and readily available, as the accounts of 
the inventions, discoveries, operations,and thinking 
of the human family. 


paper is not the thing for the school-room. Unfor- 
tunately, there are yet a very large number of 
adults in whom the lower nature still governs; they 
want to hear of the murders, robberies, burglaries, 
fist-fights, knock-downs, adulteries, etc., that have 
occurred. To meet the demands made by the low 
appetite of this part of the community, the manu- 
facturer of the newspaper records such events with 
great fidelity,and hence the paper is unfit for school- 
room use. 

There are various ways employed by teachers to 





The events of to-day are worth knowing; those of! 


All this is told in the newspaper, but the news-|~ 


from newspapers are usually put into the hands 
of pupils. To meet this growing need for @ 
conspectus of the world’s doings for use in the school- 
room, the publishers of this paper have prepared a 
sheet, entitled Our TrwEs,price thirty cents, that has 
a value so extraordinary that in the few months it 
has been issued it has attained a remarkable circula- 
tion in the school-rooms of the country. 





‘THE principal of a graded school,in a town of two 

thousand inhabitants, startled some of his 
well-bred pupils upon a recent occasion by saying 
to his class in drawing: ‘“‘You have did very 
nicely.” Later on some one threw a note across the 
aisle and he asked, ‘‘ Whodonethat?” Not getting 
a prompt reply he added: ‘It was you, Charles, I 
seen you throw it.” 

This teacher is a graduate of anormal school and 
probably knows as much about grammar as most 
teachers do. His errors are not made from lack of 
knowledge, but because they are a part of him. 
From his earliest childhood he has heard such ex- 
pressions until they have burned themselves inera- 
dicably into his nature. When he thinks of what 
he is saying he will most likely speak correctly; 
otherwise he breathes forth his utterances in his 
natural language. The study of English grammar 
does not necessarily make us correct in speech; in 
fact, no amount of grammar can help one over- 
come habits that are lifelong. The child who grows 
into manhood surrounded by companions who say: 
‘“*T done,” ‘‘ I seen,” ‘‘ I have did,” etc,, is unfortu- 
nately beyond the redeeming powers of grammar. 
There are men who are not familiar with a single 
rule of syntax, who do not know what syntax is, 
yet they express themselves =ot only intelligently 
and forcibly, but grammatically. Why is it’ 
Because they have always been under the influence 
of persons whose language is the foundation upon 
which grammar is built. They are accustomed to 
nothing but correct usage; consequently they are 
free from unfortunate errors. The theory of gram- 
mar should be taught when pupils are old enough 
tocomprehend its purpose; until that time let the 
teacher make constant applications of its practical 
use and disabuse himself of the idea that familiarity 
with its rules will overcome early habits of trans- 


gression. 





‘THE coming meeting of the Superintendents’ as- 
sociation at Philadelphia, noticed in another 
column of this issue, will be one of the most impor- 
tant educational gatherings of the year. The at- 
tendance at this association is usualiy not so large 
as to be overwhelming, and not so small as to be un- 
interesting. The large summer meeting of the Na- 
tional association is so divided up into sections and 
departments, and the weather is usually so hot, that 
it is difficult to get such attention to the subjects 
discussed as their importancedemands. Butat this 
winter meeting the circumstances are different, and 
the result of the meeting is permanent. This Phil- 
adelpbia meeting bids fair to be one of the most in- 
teresting in the history of this department. 





TOP your croaking—don’t tell your pupils how 

you hate to give lessons and what a burden they 
are to you, for the inference is that you do bad 
work. A man who hates his work usually does it 
poorly. The teacher who dislikes to teach, hardly 
loves his pupils. Such talk is productive of evil re- 
sults. Not only stop it, but go further and try in 
every way to be bright, cheerful, accommodating, 
and patient. This is the best way to meet your 


pupils. This a sure way of winning their love, 
and also of awakening in their hearts a love for 
their own work. No one likes the croaking busi- 
ness man; why should children like a croaking 





present current events before the school; clippings 





teacher ? 
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GRAMMAR IN NEBRASKA. 

The supreme court of Nebraska will soon have 
to determine, on a writ of mandamus, the question 
whether or nota pupil in the common schools of that 
state can be expelled for declining to study gram- 
mar as it is taught by ofder of the boards of educa- 
tion. The parents of the child who bring this suit 
do not want her to study grammar, and on her car- 
rying out their directions she was expelled from the 
school. 

The school board holds that it will be impossible 
to preserve the organization of classes if scholars 
can accept or reject such parts of the prescribed 
course as they see fit. There 1s a good deal in that 
proposition. 

At the same the little girl and her parents have 
considerable sympathy and THE JourRNAL feels for 
them. There has been an attempt of late years to 
invest the study of grammar in our common schools 
with a pomp and splendor of tinsel and feathers 
calculated to dazzle the poor little ones without en- 
lightening them. Instead of simplifying the old 
methods by throwing out superfluous definitions and 
fantastic distinctions borrowed from the scholasti- 
cism of the middle ages, that attempted to impose 
the aitificial paradigms and scallops of the dead 
languages on the plain and unadorned body of the 
English, the modern book-wright has addea terrors 
to the study heretofore unknown, and the little one 
is compelled to commit to memory more absolute 
trash than ever. 

There is of course some grammar connected with 
the English language, a knowledge of which is in- 
dispensable and ought to be imparted in our com- 
mon schools. The pupil should be taught the dif- 
ference between the singular and plural in verbs, 
the management of the pronouns with their cases, 
the proper use and management of auxiliary verbs 
and sundry adverbs and prepositions. These are 
mere matters of usage. There is no “law” or 
‘*science” in it. There is no use lumbering the 
mind of the scholar in the primary schools with 
much more. 

There are of course the rules of rhetoric, the 
formal definitions of ‘‘ subject” and ‘‘ predicate,” 
and a possible analysis of every sentence that makes 
complete sense, but these are more for amusement 
than instruction. No one ever became a great 
writer or speaker by such methods. No one, nota 
great writer or speaker, or not aspiring to be, talks 
common English any better for committing a long 
string of platitudes of this sort to memory. 

This discussion we get from the Nebraska State 
Journal, and we understand it is from the vigorous 
pen of Supt. H. 8. Jones, so many years known in 
the East as ‘‘Jones of Erie.” His positions are 

sound, and it is a cheering sign of progress that 
many superintendents and teachers are considering 
them to beso. The grammar grind on words is 
passing away, and teachers are slowly begin- 
ning to see that the way to learn how to speak, 
read, and write the English language correctly is 
through the line of good practice. No language is 
learned by rule; practice istheway. A young Ger- 
man lady recently entered the classes of a certain 
excellent school as an auditor, that she might get 
her ear accustomed to the hearing of good English 
expressions and pronunciation. This was sensible. 
Old Jonn Sturm used to envy the Roman boys of 
Cicero’s time, because they could speak pure Cicero- 
nian Latin, while he could not reach that accom- 
plishment until after many years of hard study. 
How did Roman boys learn to speak good Latin? 
Just as English boys learn tospeak good English,and 
inno other way. Grammars are good in their place 
and at the proper time, but their place is not in the 
primary or intermediate departments, and the time 
is certainly not before some maturity is reached. 





Rev. Dr. Apspotr E. Kirrrivgs of this city, ina 
late sermon,referred to a point in the culture of con- 
science in words well worth remembering: 

‘*T have known parents who never seemed to realize 
that their children possessed any inward sense of right 
and wrong, any moral faculty whose development results 


in what we call character, and so they treated their lit- 
tle ones as an artisan would manage a senseless machine ; 
they laid down an iron track of parental Jaws, and then 
with a whip of authority commanded the children to 
run on that track, and if they dared to choose for them- 
selves they were punished back into the established 
groove of the family government. ‘‘I believe in strict 
discipline, in not sparing the rod, and my children would 
not dare to disobey my commands,” said a father once to 
me, and you would have supposed from his words that 
his boys and girls were nothing better than brutes, who 
were capable of no higher motive to action than fear. 
The result of such legalism in the home is, as a rule, a 
rebound from all law as soon as the child becomes con- 
scious of his individualism, for not having been trained 
to any love of truth and purity, having simply been 
driven, as you would drive a horse, he breaks loose from 
all restraints, in the first hour of freedom. When you 
hear a man say, in excuse for not attending the worship 
of God’s house, “‘ My father compelled me to do so much 
church going when I was a boy that I became heartily 
sick of it,” you may conclude with certainty, that he 
was brought up under law which compelled obedience, 
but which never sought by gentle, patient instruction to 
make that obedience intelligent and loving’; that is, he 
was treated as an animal instead of a reasoning, moral 
being.” 

‘* Breaking a child’s will,” isa relic of barbarity. Ap- 
pealing to the child’s conscience, taking the time to ex- 
plain the ‘‘why” of each command so that the assent 
shall be an intelligent recognition of its justice or wis- 
dom is the Christ-training, from which children gradu- 
ate easily into the nobility of Christian manhood and 
womanhood. 

“That was a touching incident,which Theodore Parker 
relates of his own experience when only four years old. 
He went with his father to a distant part of the farm, 
and, in returning home alone, passed a pond hole. He 
saw a spotted turtle sunning himself, and though he had 
never killed anything, he had seen other boys do so, and 
wanted to follow their example. So he raised the stick 
which he had in his hand, and was about to strike the 
turtle, when a voice within him, clear and loud, said, 
“Tt is wrong.” He was startled, for it was anew emo- 
tion, and he hastened home to ask his mother what it 
was that had said, It is wrong. Taking her boy up in 
her arms, she said, as she wiped a tear from her eyes, 
‘*Some men call it conscience, but I prefer to call it the 
voice of God in the soul of men. If you listen and obey 
it, then it will speak clearer and clearer and always 
guide you right. But if you disobey, then it will fade 
out, little by little, and leave you all in the dark and 
without a guide. Your hfe, my dear child, depends on 
your heeding that little voice.” 





WE suffer in this country immensely because 

questions of governmental policy that should be 
considered from the stand-point of the statesman are 
looked at from that of the partisan. The tariff meas- 
ures should have been debated solely as to whether 
they were good for the country ; unfortunately they 
were considered as to whether they would help or 
continue a partyin power. We havenowa question 
that ought to be debatéd by every fire-side without 
reference to [party-lines. It has not yet become a 
party question, though it may at any moment; it 
is the question of free coinage of silver. 
_ This can be explained to the older boys in every 
school; Secretary Windom just before he fell dead 
to the floor in this city put the matter so clearly 
that his words were printed in last week’s JOURNAL. 
If a law is passed allowing free coinage of silver it 
will operate thus: (1) those who have solid silver 
ware could turn that into silver dollars worth—— 
cents ; (2) those who had gold would send it to Europe 
(where there are immense vaults full) and buy sil- 
ver and bring it here and turn it into cheap dollars, 
and thus we would have only a silver currency. 

The effects would be disastrous. For a time after 
the silver dollars were put out, all things would 
rise in value and there would be great activity. 
Then would come a re-action like that at the 
end of the war; the people would insist on doing 
business, as Europe does, on a gold basis. Then 
would follow dreadful stagnations, depressions, a 
ten years’ struggle, immense expenditure to get 
back gold from Europe, and to stand on the com- 
mercial basis that the nations of the earth have 





learned is solid and trustworthy. 





THE critics of Herbert Spencer have been many, the 
last of whom is Mr. Quick. We give his points as formu- 
lated in the London Journal of Education : ‘‘1. Educa- 
tion, in many ways, especially in the order of the chap- 
ters, countenances the vulgar error that the gist of 
education lies in giving knowledge, and not in develop- 
ing the powers. 2. In defining what knowledge is of 
most worth, it is assumed that the knowledge of most 
worth tothe man ought to be given to the child. 3, 
There is a further confusion between the value of know]. 
edge to the individual for complete living, and the value 
of knowledge for the service of the community. Asa 
fact, there can be no knowledge generally of most worth, 
because the needs of the community are many, and can 
be supplied only by different individuals cultivating dif- 
ferent departments of knowledge and skill. 4. In his 
glorification of science, Mr. Spencer falls into two dis- 
tinct mistakes: (a) He attributes success to a knowledge 
of theory in cases where success depends far more on 
practical skiJl; (6) In the name of science he advances 
beyond the domain of science, declares religion to be 
impossible, and treats of art as if it were a branch of 
applied science.” Here are thoughts worthy the careful 
consideration of students of Spencer. Are the points 
well taken? We think not, but as it would require an 
article to discuss the statements we defer further re- 
marks until some future JouRNAL. In the meanwhile 
our thoughtful readers will look over Spencer again. 


ALL professions and occupations have their training 
schools. For example, the police of Paris have discov- 
ered a school for thieves, the principals of which are 
women, and the number of pupils six, all about eleven 
yearsold. It is not often that organized schools for 
crime are discovered, but teachers of evil are as common 
as saloons, pool tables, bar-rooms, and bad books, and 
every teacher and parent knows what power these agen- 
cies possess. 


Dr. FitcH, in a recent paper urged ‘“ that municipal- 
ities, county councils, or other local bodies should be 
empowered to devote public funds to the erection of good 
intermediate schools wherever they are needed,” and 
that ‘‘ a fuller public recognition should be made of the 
difference between skilled and unskilled teaching and of 
the need of special training and professional preparation 
for secondary teachers ;” also that ‘‘a variety of types 
of school and of systems of inspection shouid be recog- 
nized, and that by means of annual reports an improved 
ideal of secondary education should be constantly kept 
before the nation.” 

We recognize the right of local bodies to organize 
schools, wherever the people demand them. More 
than this we have required the people to provide for the 
education of all children. But the point is well taken 
and needs to be urged in England. The next item is 
admirable, for nothing helps a school system more than 
truthful reports. Horace Mann discovered this fact 
many yearsago. It wasthis element that angered the 
thirty-one Boston schoolmasters. 


IN the trade schools of this city there are at present 
589 young working-men, coming from all parts of the 
country. The necessity for these schools comes from 
the fact that the old apprentice system where the young 
workman lived in the same house with his master, and 
ate at his table, is dead, and so a new order of things has 
taken its place. But a working-man needs to know far 
more than the trade he has learned. If he hasn’t a brain 
educated to think he will be sure to be outwitted by the 
superior intelligence of contractors. Hand skill is essen- 
tial, but hands must be moved by a thinking head. 
What our working-men and women need is education, 
in the largest and most liberal application of this term. 


BaRON DE HIRSCH has given two million five hundred 
thousand dollars for the relief and education of Hebrew 
emigrants and their children who come ‘to this country. 
The money is to be invested in the United States and 
given where it will do the most good. This will bea 
magnificent charity, if wisely administered. 

The over-crowded condition of the public schools in 
our large cities has made it impossible for a large num- 
ber of Hebrew emigrant children to get seats in them. 
The result of this in this city is that many private rooms 
have been rented and fitted up for school purposes, 
where Hebrew children can learn the English language 
and study the elementary branches. Why is.it that our 
public schools cannot accommodate children who come 
to our shores? 
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THOUGHT EXPRESSION IN THE GEOGRAPHY 
CLASS.—II. 





By GEorGE GRIFFITH. 

My indictment of much current teaching of geogra- 
phy, a8 set forth in a former article, contained five 
counts, viz : First, the study of geography is begun too 
early ; secondly, maps are studied for themselves and 
are drawn as an end in themselves ; thirdly, the repeti- 
tion of certain forms of words is accepted as evidence of 
geographical knowledge ; fourthly, wrong forms for the 
retention of geographical knowledge are encouraged ; 
and fifthly, entirely inadequate means of expression are 
used in testing the pupil’s knowledge. Let us examine 
these items one by one. 

In support of the first of the above statements I could 
bring several proofs, but shall now cite only one, 
because this one is especially pertinent to the present 
discussion. This involves also the second count, and the 
two can be discussed together. How do we gain any 
real knowledge of the geography of a country we bave 
never seen? Is it not as we are able to construct in our 
minds, by the aid of written descriptions, maps, etc.., 
mental pictures of that country as it actually exists? 
Before this can be done, clear ideas, or concepts, of the 
elements of that picture, as mountains, rivers, capes, 
cities, etc., must be in the mind of the learner. These 
ideas myst be gotten from actual observation if they are 
to be accurate and vivid. Herein lies the chief reason 
for studying the geography of the home and vicinity. 
The surrounding country must be observed, the mental 
picture obtained, and this mental picture described in 
words, in maps, in models; in order that the learner 
may gain the power to build up in his mind another 
mental picture of an unseen country from words, maps, 
etc., descriptive of that country. All this requires time 
and some maturity of mind; but it is essential to the 
intelligent pursuit of the study. Hence, I say, wait 
until the pupils are a little older before attempting the 
study of sections beyond their own observation. Study 
the geography of the vicinity thoroughly, not chiefly for 
the knowledge of that geography, but to acquire compre- 
hension of, and skill in using, geographical language. 
Maps will then be studied not as realities, but as repre- 
sentations of realities and as aids to the formation of 
mental pictures of these realities. They will then be 
drawn by the learners not as copies of maps in their 
books, but as the expression of mental pictures of the 
countries whose geography is being studied. 

The instances which were cited in my former article 
and which were the first cause of these articles can be 
duplicated by tests in many aschool. If the reader does 
not have faith in this statement let him test his own 
classes—or, a course less likely to shatter his own idols, 
let him examine the class of a subordinate teacher. It 
seems to me that in geography more than in any other 
study, undue reliance is placed upon words asthe ex- 
pression of knowledge. Here more generally than in 
other studies words are memorized and “said back to” 
the teacher without being the occasion, or expression, 
of any real knowledge of the country. Even maps may 
be studied, copied, or drawn from memory and the pupil 
never once think of the real country which the map 
represents. Do not accept verbal answers, however accu- 
rate they may be as sufficient evidence of the possession 
of correct geographical knowledge by the pupil. Test 
this by all the means suggested below, and in any other 
ways your own ingenuity may suggest. 

All the preceding discussion has emphasized what 
seems to me the end of geographical study, viz., the pro- 
duction of the mental picture of the country studied. 
It is this picture, not any formula of words descriptive 
of this picture, descriptive of the-map, or even descrip- 
tive of the country itself, that we should try to retain in 
the memory. A knowledge of geography is largely a 
knowledge of form—not the regular forms of geometry, 
nor the conventionalized forms of decoration ; but grand 
forms of continents rising out of the ocean, of graceful 
forms of river or valley, of rugged forms of mountains, 
and gorges, and of forms clothed with widely different 
vegetation ; all of which with many others, are united 
\v that magic mental power called imagination into one 
picsa.e to be retained in the memory. Geographical 
knowledge to be best remembered must be incorporated 
into this picture. 

Now the question arises, ‘‘ How shall teachers secure 
the formation of this picture, and how can they test its 
accuracy when formed by the pupil?” In the first 
place, do not rely upon the words recited by the pupils. 
Again, do not go to the other extreme and discard 
verbal recitation in geography. Every means you would 


use in teaching form of any kind use in teaching the 
more complex forms of geography. Every means that 
you would use in the expression of form ideas, except 
those which are the product of invention, use in testing 
the pupil’s knowledge of the geograpby of a country. 
Have him describe his mental picture of that country in 
words, have him represent it in a map: best of all have 
him reproduce it in miniature in a molding. 





HEAD, HEART, AND HAND. 


Of all the animal race man is the only one possessing a 
hand. Claws, hoofs, and paws do mighty deeds, but the 
hand of man can accomplish more. It is the thumb 
which gives the superior power to a man’s hand. 

Monkeys can hold the cylindrical branch of a tree, but 
man can grasp a sphere, showing his power over the 
earth. 

By the hand he carries out the designs of his brain ; 
with it be may hold the smallest objects, or join the 
largest ; and with the same hand, that displays great 
strength, may do the most delicate deeds. Hand work 
has always been esteemed of higher worth than that 
done by machines. True, men have been born without 
hands, and yet have accomplished much. 

Laura Bridgman, deprived of sight, hearing, and 
speech, through her well-trained hands lived a fuller 
life than many who have all their senses. And her 
hands bad more beauty and expression than some faces. 





Among ancient races the hands were regarded as the 
first source of wealth and comfort. What wonder that 
men have tried to read the future in their lines ! 

‘“* Laying on of hands” signified that the person thus 
pointed out was set spart for special duties. 

The hands have always had important parts to play in 
wedding ceremonies, ip legal] transactions. 

When speech is impossible, the hand furnishes a means 
of communication as between those who speak different 
languages ; through this means the deaf and dumb can 
reach the outside world. 

Each man’s hand-writing is his own, and like most 
other deeds done by his hand, it is a characteristic ex- 
pression of his whole nature. 

By our hands we come in contact with our fellow- 
men. The grasp of a warm, true hand is often more 
helpful than words. Of all the animal creation men are 
the only ones who can “shake hands.” Does that not 
explain the origin of the custom ? 

Would we allow a valuable tool to rust or grow dull 
from lack of use? Shall we not train our hands to do 
the bidding of the heart and head in every possible good 
work? Let us literally “lend a hand” to some part of 
the world’s work that is waiting to be done. And let us 
also be ready for the little things that mean so much in 
every-day life, remembering that the love that finds ex- 
pression in deeds is worth far more than that told only 
by words. 


(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE.) 
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THIs week we publish cuts of the school-house at 
Melrose, Mass. This building is to be used as a 
grammar school for boys and girls; the basement 
and first story are of stone, and the other story of 
brick with stone trimmings. There are six rooms 
and each will contain from 45 to 56 pupils; each 
story is 13 feet high, and every room and corridor 
and stairs is wainscot- 
ed; the inside finish isash, 
the plastering Williams 


& Co.'s soapstone finish 
which can be washed off 
The blackboards are wal- 


cemented on 
The floors are of 
maple, matched and 
blind-nailed. The heat- 
ing and sanitary arrange- 
ments are by the Smead 
Company. The ward- 
robes are special patterns 
designed by the archi- 
tects, Messrs. Loring & 
Phipps, 10 Tremont st., 
Boston. The cost com- 
plete is $17,000. 
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Guided by right motives in heart and head, no work 
is degrading to a well-trained hand. Heart, head, and 
hand are equals ; each suffers if the others be not well 
developed. 

May we not neglect any part of our wonderful nature 
—and may we all possess— 

‘* A heart to resolve, a head to contrive, and a hand to 
execute.” 





PROGRESS OF SPELLING REFORM. 





(Spelt with the * Five Rules for Simplified wim which ar 
accepted by all spelling reformers, viz.; 1. Omit a from the 
digraph ea when pronounced as e short; as, hed, helth, breth, ete. 
2. Omit silunt e after a short vowel; aa hav, % definit. 3. Write 
f for ph 1m such words as alfabet, flosofy. '4. When a word ends 
with a double letter after the regular short sounds of a, ¢, t, 0, 
omit the last ; thus, shal, sel, wil, cuf, ete. 5. Chan 


ed fi 
tot when it has the sound oft; thus, blockt, cookt, dip. prest. 


Words Faron Ly 88 ar excepted from Rule 4, and those ending in 
ce or ge from Rule 5.) 

The past year has been markt by more than usual 
activity among those who propose an amendment of 
English orthografy. On January 13a resolution was 
introduced into the House of Representativs at Wash- 
ington, by Hon. Frank Lawler, of LIllinois, entitled 
‘Short Method of Spelling,” and the resolution was 
referred to the committee on printing and ordered to be 
printed. The resolution is as follows : 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the senate concurring), 
That the Public Printer be and is hereby directed, in all works 
tor Congress and for the Departments begun after the passage of 
this resolution, to adopt the following rules for amended spell- 
ings, except in educational and other works where a different or- 
thography may be required: 

First. Drop ue at the end of words like dialogue, catalogue, etc., 
where the preceding vowel isshort. Thus spell demagog, epilog, 
synagog, etc. When the preceding vowel is long, as in prorogue, 
vogue, disenbogue, retain final letters as at present. 

Second. Drop final e in such words as definite, infinite, favorite, 
etc., when the preceding vowel is short. Thus spell opposit, pre- 
terit, hypocrit, requisit, etc. When the preceding vowel is Jong, as 
in polite, finite, unite, etc., retain present forms urchanged. 

Third. Drop final tein words like quartette, coquette, cigarette, 
etc. Thus spell cigaret, roset. epaulet, vedet, gazet, etc. 

Fourth. Drop final me in words like programme. 
program, oriflam, gram, etc. 

Fifth. Change ph to f in words like phantom, telegraph, phase, 
ete. Thus spell alfabet, paragraf, flosofy, fonetic, fotograf, etc. 

Sixth. Substitute e for the diphthongs @ and @ when they have 
the sound of that letter. Thus spell eolian, esthetic, diarrhea, sub- 
pena, esofagus, atheneum, etc. . 

N. B.--No change in proper names. 

Upon the presentation of this resolution, the frends 
of short spelling got up petivions embodying the same 
for general circulation. The public was askt to sign 
these, and the persons having them in charge wer re- 
quested to send them, after signatures wer obtaind, to 
the congressmen from their respectiv districts. Thou- 
sands of names wer obtaind, and members of Congress 
from all parts of the country wer surprized at the numer- 
ous petitions they receivd, calling their attention to the 
prevalence of incorrect spelling, arising from the want 
of rule in English orthografy, and asking their votes to 
inaugurate a reform. Two petitions, with nearly two 
hundred signatures, were sent from the stenografic asso- 
ciations of New York City, to Hon. Amos Cummings, 
the acceptance of which he acknowledged by letter on 
March 21, 1890. 

On March 27, at the request of the Congressional 
Printing Committee, a number of the most prominent 
leaders of the spelling reform movement appeard before 
it, to giv reasons upon which the committee could base a 
favorabl report. Prof. March, of Lafayette College, 
president of the Spelling Reform Association, was there ; 
also Dr. Wayland. editor of the National Baptist ; Prof. 
Bell, author of ‘‘ Visible Speech”; Patterson Dubois, of 
the American Philosophical Society; Dr. Gregory ; 
Prof. Scott, of Columbia College, and other prominent 
educators. This distinguisht company was led by Hon. 
W. T. Harris, chief of the Bureau of Education at Wash- 
ington, who has been a life-long advocate of fonetic 
training. A history of the movement for amended spell- 
ing was given, and the grounds for the passage of the 
Lawler resolution urged. The committee was favorably 
imprest, and suggested that the arguments should be 

rinted for use when debate came up in the House. 
The resolution has not yet been acted upon. In a letter 
receivd from Congressman Lawler, dated July 6, 1890, 
hesays: ‘ The chairman of the printing committee will 
ask that evidence presented before his committee on the 
resolution introduced by the undersigned be printed. I 
am also inclined to the belief that the committee is 
favorably inclined to pass the resolution. The delay 
arises from the fact that the appropriation bills, the 
tariff, the silver bill, the election or force bill, hav so 
occupied the time of members that it has been impossi- 
ble, on this account, to get action on our resolution.” 
Congress will be urged, by Mr. Lawler, to take the’sub- 
ject under consideration at the next session. 

a above from the Phonographw World is from the pen of 
n- 


za B. Burnz, a lifelong laborer in the cause. The chief hi: 
drance to the laccep' 


Thus spel- 


next lesson let a pupil go 
tance’ of improved spelling, is not only the | through the twosteps. (4) When 
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Fes. 14.—EARTH AND NUMBERS. 
Fes. 21.—SELF AND PEOPLE. 

Fes. 28.—DOING AND ErHics. 
MAR. 7.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 








THE GRAY WORMS AND THE BLUE RIBBONS. 
By Henry G. SCHNEIDER. 

(One day a seventh grade scholar brought a silkworm’s eggs to 
school. Little grayish globes they were, about half as large as 
pinheads; but life was in them and the warm sunshine soon 
hatched them out. Another pupil brought mulberry leaves for 
them every day. The little worms ate aad ate and ate, and grew 
and grew and grew, until their litile skins wouldn’t hold them 
any more; then the skin burst and the little worms each had a 
jarger one. This happened three times.) 

Lucy was a little girl who had been taught to be kind 
and polite to every one, and that it is wrong tomake fun 
of what one cannot help. She was a pretty child with 
blonde hair and rosy cheeks, and she wore blue ribbons 
and a blue sash. One day she and another little girl 
came to the box where the worms were feeding and said, 
‘*O, what ugly gray crawling things they are! Eating 
holes in the pretty green leaves, too. What ugly creep- 
ers silkworms are, to be sure.” 

‘*Don’t say that, Lucy,” said her little schoolmate, 
‘*Mother says God made them, and anyhow the poor 
worms can’t help it. Besides you hurt the poor little 
things’ feelings.” 

This was a new thought for Lucy; her mother had 
taught her it is wrong to make fun of what one cannot 
help, 

“‘T amsorry I said it, but I can’t bear creeping things,” 
and Lucy took her books and, hand in hand, the friends 
went down the aisle to their seats. 

But something had happened to the worms. They 
would no longer eat the leaves, although they were 
fresh and green. 

“Tf we are so ugly that we 
frighten those pretty little girls, 


to school and hurried to see the‘ ; PS 
silkworms. 

‘*O, what pretty yellow nests! 
What cunning little cradles, and 
silken ones too!” she cried. But 
her teacher told her these were cocoons and opening one, 
showed her the gray little worm inside. ‘‘ Why doesn’t 
it move?” she asked. ‘‘ The little worm has gone to its 
long sleep ; it has given up its life to make the silk for 
the ribbons your bows are made of and for the pretty 
sash yeu wear.” 

** And is my sash the work of worms like that? I 
didn’t think, when I crushed a worm on the floor the 
other day, that I was killing a useful little animal that 
God had made to wind silk for me. O, how sorry I am 
that I did it.” 

That afternoon the class read the story of the proud 
princess and the little silkwinder that died to give the 
silk for a veil to hide her haughty face. When THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL came that week, Lucy read the poem 
of Mrs. Whitney’s, telling of the 
little girl who didn’t like the 
crawling caterpillar until she 
found out that it would one 
day change to a splendid butter- 
fly. And all the pupils gained 
many new and beautiful ideas 
from the changes that come 
from the silk-worm’s egg. 
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DRAWING MAPS. Fab 








It is not too much to ask that e. * 
a pupil learn to draw maps of 


rapidity and considerable ac- ‘ 
curacy. 

(1) Let the teacher draw the ‘*°- 
map over and over,as indicated i" 
below, going through the two _': oe 
steps. (2) Let the pupils follow } : “ 
him on their slates. (8) Atthe ‘--- / 





ignorance of teachers as to the advantages of phonetic spe 


Dh ling, 
but ignorance of the real elements of words:—EDITORs. } 


this can be done readily, pass to 


the third step—putting in the rivers and towns, 

The map may be drawn ready for the rivers and towns 
in three and even two minutes. In placing the river, 
and towns (1) let the teacher begin on the north end, and 
sketch in the rivers, and let the pupil name them as he 
does it. Let them have the book open before them—it 
is a mistake not to let them refer to a book—that is what 
a book is for. 

The placing of the rivers and towns will be a gradua] 
work ; it will take time. When this can be done the 
pupil may be said to know Europe. It will take several] 
weeks, 

The course of procedure will be about as follows in 
lessons after the first week : (1) A pupil will draw the 
first form. (2) Another will add and change and get the 
second. (3) Pupils will put in rivers and towns to the 
best of their ability, the teacher calling for volunteers 
and praising all who try. 

This will take about ten minutes. Then will follow 
“talks” and questions about Europe. The history, kind 
of people, occupations, productions, etc. 

In such a lesson pupils of all grades may join. This 
will take ten minutes. : 

Then call upon some pupil to say all he can about Rus- 
sia, for example, This will take two minutes. Then 





then we'll cover ourselves up,so iP 

they can’t see us,” and they all be- ik 

gan winding and weaving. Soon : 

they were hidden from view. er 

Next morning Lucy came first te gre? 
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assign subjects for topics and talks. The teacher should 
keep a list of these ; there will be over three hundred for 
Europe. 
FIRST STEP. 

1. Draw a vertical line and divide into 3 parts. Go 
down } division. 

2. At 1 measure out one division to B. 

Then down one division to C. 

Then out one to D. 

Then down } division. 

Then out } division to E. 

Then down } division to F. 

Then slant to 2} and unser C ; } division on is Venice. 

Slant to Matapan, 

Make Italy. 
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At 24 go east two divisions. 

At A slant one division. 

This gives the general outline. 

SECOND STEP. 

for Germany. 

* N. Spain. 
W. Portugal. 
S. Spain. 
S. Norway. 
Denmark. 
Italy. 
Turkey. 


Add triangle 


“ 


1. 
2 
8. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 





THIRD STEP. 
Draw rivers and locate towns. 





CISTERNS AND BINS. 
By Wm. M. Grrrin, Cook County Normal School. 
“‘T have atin box here that is 11 inches long, 7 inches 
wide, and 3 inches deep.” If, now, the teacher hassuch 
a box which will cost little or nothing, and will last for 
years, she can continue as follows : ‘‘ How many cubic 
inches of airinmy box?” ‘231 cubicinches.” ‘Right, 
and what is this?” ‘‘ A gallon measure.” ‘‘ My meas- 
ure isfull of water. I am going to pour it into my box. 


What do you see?” ‘ It just fillsthebox.” ‘Then what 
have we discovered?” ‘‘There are 281 cubic inches in 
a gallon.” ‘‘ Good.” Now answer these questions for me. 


I have a box that holds 462 cubic inches of air. How 
many gallons of water will it hold?” ‘It will hold 2 
gallons.” ‘‘I have one that holds 6938 cubic inches of air. 
How many gallons of water willit hold?” ‘It will hold 
8 gallons of water.” ‘‘I have a box that will hold 4,620 
cubic inches of air. How many gallons of water will it 
hold?” ‘It will hold 20 gallons of water.” ‘‘Yes,I have a 
box that holds 1,728 cubic inches of air. How many 
gallons of water will it hold?” Take your pencilsif you 
like and if it does not come out evenly carry it out two 
places.” (Afteramoment.) ‘It will hold 7.48 gallons of 
water.” ‘‘ True, but who notices anything else? John, 
you may tell.” ‘‘ We have found how many gallons of 
water a box holds, that holds one cubic foot of air.” 
**Sure enough. Then when we wish to find how many 
galions of water a box, or tank, or cistern, will hold what 
is the first thing todo?” ‘‘ Find the number of cubic 
feet of air it holds and multiply this by 7.48.” 

*“*T have a cistern 6 feet long (pause), 5 feet wide 
(pause), and 8 feet deep (pause). Who can tell how many 
cubic feet of air it holds?” 

(Every hand raised.) ‘‘ All mark the answer on your 
slates or paper. May, what have you?” 

** 90 cubic feet.” “‘-How many agree?” 

(All of them.) ‘‘ How many gallons of water will it 
hold, Jennie?” ‘90 times 7.48 or 673.2 gallons.” 

If any of my readers are a bit skeptical they may mul- 
tiply 5 by 6 by 8 by 1728 and divide by 231. I am willing 
to admit they may not get the same answer, as the pro- 
cess is so long they are apt to nake a mistake, but if they 
work carefully they: will obtain for an answer just 673.2 
gallons. But to return to the class. 

“A cistern is 4 feet square and 5 feet deep. How many 
gallons will it hold?’ (598.4 gallons if worked either 
way.) - 

“<A cistern is 10 by 
water will it hold ?” 


10 x 5 feet. How many gallons of 
(8,740 gals, if worked by 7.48 and 
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3740.2 if by the long method. A large cistern with some- 
thing less than 7 gills difference. Let us not split hairs.) 

“Again, tell me without pencils how many gallons a 
cietern 10 by 10 x 10 feet will hold?” 

“10 x 10 X 10 = 1,000 x 7.48 = 7,480 gallons. (The 
long way gives 2 quarts more.) Here, then, is a cistern 
large enough to hold over 237 barrels with only a differ- 
ence of 2 quarts. We may, then, without any hesitation 
teach the shorter method. 

Perhaps it will not be necessary to develop the fact that 
a box which holds a cubic foot of air will hold just ,, of a 
bushel of grain. If so, it is a very easy thing to do. 
After having proved it, many such questions as the fol- 
lowing may be given. 

A farmer had a bin 4 feet by 5 
feet with some wheat init. Afcer 
lining the wheat he found that it 
was just 2 feet deep. How many 
bushels had he? The bin holds 4 
by 5X 2 = 40 cubic feet of air. 
Then .8 of 40 = 32 bushels. 

What will a bin 10 by 10 by 5 
hold? .8 of 500 or 400 bushels? 

The grain in a bin, 6 feet by 5 
feet by 10 feet, is 4 feet deep. 
How many bushels is that? .8 of 
120 or 96. 

If the children find these truths 
for themselves, they not only gain 
the facts but get a mental disci- 
pline that will be life lasting. Nor 
will they forget the facts as easily 
as they would had they gotten 
them through a rule. Study the 
children who are taught by rule, 
then those who are at all times 
on tip-toe to find out something 
themselves and there will be no longer a doubt as to 
which class is really being educated. Says Dr. R. H. 
Quick : ‘* Most school boy algebra is mere dodging about 
with letters according to certain rules. The whole thing 
is meaningless. What I have saij about algebra is true 
of arithmetic. The failures in arithmetic are notorious 
and there seems hardly any art in a more deplorable 
state in this country (England) than the art of teaching 
arithmetic.” 


-_-- 





ARITHMETIC MEANS THINKING. 


By ALEXANDER STRACHAN, Principal of Schools, Dead- 
wood, 8. D, 


One prime reason for results so inadequate to the time 
and effort spent on arithmetic is, I think, failure on the 
part of the teacher to perceive the practical identity of 
processes that are now presented as unrelated. It would 
be just as sensible to have one rule for buying and selling 
eggs, another for buying and selling butter, and another 
for buying and selling tea, as to have one rule for find- 
ing amount of tax, another for finding amount of divi- 
dend or assessment, another for finding amount of com- 
mission, and still another for finding premium in 
insurance. I believe that as we devise new rules and 
formulas, we banish common sense from the treatment 
of arithmetical problems. 

If a pupil has acquired ability of thought in reference 


to the proper application of the fundamental processes 


of arithmetic, and has sufficient maturity of mind to 
understand an explanation of the terms used, what need 


has he for a rule or a formula in solving the following? 
If $10.000 3¢ stocks are sold at 98, and the proceeds in- 


vested in 4¢ stocks at 102, what is the alteration in 


income, brokerage for selling being j¢, and for buying 


ree 
ae? 
Suppose the new terms explained. Then: 
Teacher.—What is meant by 3¢ stocks? 


Pupil.—Each dollar stock brings an income of 8 cents 


a year. 


Teacher.—Is a dollar stock the same as a dollar cash ? 
Pupil.—A dollar stock is an article of merchandise 


very much like a yard of silk, or a bushel of wheat. 


Teacher.—Would you rather have $10,000 cash, or 


$10,000 of the 3¢ stocks in the example ? 


Pupil.—I would rather have $10,000 cash, for each 


dollar stock is worth but 98 cents cash. 


_ Teacher.—In the case before us, how many articles are 


to be sold ? 
Pupil.—10,000. 


Teacher.—How much would the owner of the articles 


receive if he sold them himself ? 


tupl.—He would receive 98 cents for each article or 





$9,800 cash, 


Teacher.—How much will he receive in the case before 
us? 

Pupil.—For each dollar stock sold, he pays a broker 
} per cent. He will receive 97j cents for each article 
sold, or $9,787.50 cash for all. 

Teacher.—How much income would be derived from 
$10,000 3¢ stocks? 

Pupil.—Three cents for every dollar stock, or $309. 
Sufficient has been given to show that no rule or for- 
mula is needed in solving the problem presented above. 
In arithmetic, rules and formulas, for the most part, 
burden the memory and cloud the understanding. 





USE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The teacher who wishes to interest his pupils in com- 
prehending must stand at the blackboard with a crayon 
in his hand. At every point possible he must illustrate, 
Some are “‘ handy ” at this—the hand has been trained. 
Others are awkward ; let all advance in this useful art. 
Lately this problem came before the class : 
I have a cube of iron one foot long on each side. 
I wish to cut it into square bars one foot long and one 
half inch thick on each side; how long will they stretch 
out if laid end toend? 
I draw an end view of a cube on the blackboard and 
divide it into square inches. One of those square inches 
I divide into quarters, and begin to question : 





How many square inches are there here ? 
How many squares one-half inch on each side? 


How long are three of these pieces? (Let the teacher 
draw one of the prisms.) Then how long will all be 
laid end to end ? 

(As there are 144 square inches and four divisions in 
each there will be 576 small squares ; and as each are one 
foot long when laid end to end they will extend 576 
feet.) 

But the figure may be used to solve many similar prob- 
lems ; propose these : 

1. How long would the inch bars extend that can be 
cut out of such a cube? 

2. How far would quarter inch bars extend ? 

8. How far would prisms two inches on each side ex- 
tend? (Define “‘ prism ” by showing one.) 

4. How far if the prisms were three inches on a side? 

5. How far if four inches ona side ? 

6. How far if the inch prism were cut into eighths and 
laid end to end? 

7. Suppose every other prism was cut into quarters 
and the rest into eighths and laid end to end, how far 
would they extend? 

8. Now let the pupils propose and solve problems that 
will fit these illustrations. Let A hand his problem to B ; 
B hand his toC, and soon. At the next lesson the solu- 
tion will be brought in and A will! say whether she solu- 
tion of his problem is correct or not. 





A DEVICE IN LONG DIVISION, 


In teaching long division for the first time, it is cus- 
tomary to use 11, 12, or 13 for a divisor. I have found 
it simpler to take some number like 102 or 101, as such 
numbers will be contained in the dividend as many 
times as the first figure of the dividend. Thusthecbild’, 
attention will not be taken away from the process in try- 
ing to find how many times the divisor is contained 
in the dividend. Ww.N. 
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PRIMARY IDEAS OF NUMBER. 
By A CLEVELAND TEACHER. 

My experience has been that the decimal or ‘‘ bundle” 
system has proved by far the best and also easiest method 
in the first and second year. It also opens the way for 
decimal fractions and United States money later on. 

In our schools the C primary, or second year, children 
are taught all combinations from one to fifty. Each 
pupil has match sticks or wooden cigar lighters held in 
a bundle by little rubber bands. 

Take the combinations of 9 and 1, 2, etc. 

94+-1=10. Here, children, are 9 sticks and one more 
which makes ten, or a bundle. I placea band around it; 
now we have noones; but 1 ten. Then take 94+2= 


(94-1) + 1:=11; s0942=11. Take 9 sticks again and put 
1 with them making a bundle; now you have 1 bundle, or 


1 ten and lone, orlunit. Then take 94+3=? (9-4-1) 
+2=12,so0 94+3=12. Take the 9 sticks; put one stick 
with it making a bundle, and then we have two sticks (or 
units) left, and soon. Now after they have learned the 
9’s they will know that 194+-1=20, 194+2=19+1+41=20+ 
1=21;s0 194+2=21. Then 29+2, and 89+2, and 49, etc. 

Then take the combinations of eight. 8+1=9, 8+2= 


10, (8-2) +1=11; so848=11. Take with these 18, 28, 
88, etc. Now when they come to add in columns the 
same method holds good. 


mm & 


a 
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(9-+1) +2=1244=-(16-+-4)4+2—2848—80, This to be 
said orally until they become rapid and then only the 
results given. 
When the value of the numbers increases as 334, take 
279 


the sticks again and divide into bundles, 4 sticks, 3 bun- 
dles of 10 each and 3 bundles of ten tens or 3 hundred, 
the same to be done with the 279. Now children here 


are 9ones and 4 ones, (9-1)4+-8=18, So we have a 
bundle and three ones put the bundle with the tens. 
Now we have one bundle of tens, and7 bundles are 8 
bundles, and 2 make 10 bundles of tens or 100, and 1 
bundle left. Puf the bundle of 100 in with the hundreds 
—one hundred and two hundred and three hundred (or 
six hundred; so the sum is 613. We will count the 
sticks and see if it is not so. 

When I was a child I never understood the reason of 
‘‘carrying,” and this method seems to make it clear. 

Itseems tedious to write an explanation and I may 
have jumbled it badly, but when I explain and talk to 
my class they invariably understand and enjoy it. 

Ask them if 269 were so many dollars which of the 
three figures they would rather have. Nearly all will 
tell you without a moment’s thought, they would rather 
have the nine. 





THE MULTIPLICATION TABLE. 





‘* Would you have them sing the multiplication table ? 
They are very slow to learn.” This question from a 
teacher in Chautauqua county is probably asked by thous- 
ands. No; sing songs of the beautiful, of praise, etc., 
but not of numbers or of geography. Your children 
have good memories enough ; what you must do is to 
appeal to their intelligence. Take all your pupils who 
do not know the table, no matter if there are fifty of 
them, and put down, where they can see, two blocks; 
then two more. James.—-‘“‘ Two blocks and two blocks 
are four blocks.” Go on until you have ten groups of 
two blocks each. Start again, pointing to two groups. 
John.—‘‘ Two blocks and two blocks are,” etc. Turn 
now to your blackboard; mark two groups of two 
marks: If, 1). Mary.—‘‘ Two marks and two marks,’ 
etc. Make the figure 2 twice, thus: 2, 2. Sarah,— 
‘* Two twos are four,’’ etc, etc. 

Do this earnestly, pressingly. Keep every eye on 
yours; bo-le~* and wide awake. Stop before they get 
tired and .al& about something else for a couple of min- 
utes, or have some gymnastics. Tell them to make the 
marks on their slates and write out the results. 

Next day take up three; next day four, reviewing day 
by day. Im ten days they will have the table—except 
they be very young pupils; for such you must go slower. 
The reason is that they see the grouping. This is the 
Grube method ; any one who has not looked into that 
should send thirty cents for a copy to E. L. Kellogg & 
Co. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the usua) 
ciass work. If rightly used it will greatly increase the general 
intelligence of the pupils, and add to the interest of the school- 
room, 








LESSONS IN SHORT-HAND,—II. 





KEY TO PLATE 2. 
L. 11 Tie dike Ike pipe pied tide chide typo. 
12 Ope Coe oat poach code dope toto Tokay. 
13 Pay ape ache Kate paid Jake Cato abate. 
TRANSLATE LINES 14 and 15. 


First.—Copy plate 2 ten times. It is very important 
to make the light letters as thin and light as possible. 
The shaded strokes, b, d, j, etc., should not be very 
heavy, enough so only for distinction. In writing any 
word, as Jacket (j-k-t, L. 8) do not lift the pen from the 
paper until the word is entirely finished. Be careful to 
write t vertical. It is a common error to slant it, mak- 
ing it. appear like ch. The stem ch, L. 8, is for conve- 
nience called chay. 
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Second.—Frequently compare your work with the 
plate, looking closely to see if it can be improved in any 
way. It should correspond as to shading, straightness 
of stems, and the nearness of the signs to each other. 
In size, the letters may be as small, and ought not to be 
much larger than those given in the plate. The vowel 
dot a and dash o should always be placed at the middle 
of the stem. Write mostly with a pen; it is superior to 
a pencil in every way. 

Third.—Read one page of your writing without refer- 
ence to the key. Better still, read each e you write, 
L. 5, for example, would be read thus : pe-chay, chay-pe, 
etc. Short-hand is written by sound. Only as many 
letters are employed as there are distinct sounds heard ; 
thus, fo, foe ; na, nay ; lo, low; felo, fellow ; do, dough ; 
fabl, fable ; fotograf, photograph ; mikst, mixed ; kwil, 
quill. There are no silent letters, as b in lamb. Each 
letter is used only when its particular sound is heard ; 
thus p is used in pie, but not in sophist (spelt —- In 
copper (pronounced coper) p occurs but once. ence the 
usual manner of spelling a word has nothing whatever 
to do in determining the way to write it in short-hand. 

Fourth.—Practice on plate 2 till you can copy it in 
two minutes. 





ENCLOSED find 50 cents for which you will please 
send me Quick’s ‘‘ Educational Reformers’’ as per your 
advertisement. It is indeed a “great offer”—but no 
greater than you are making every week in the columns 
of THE JOURNAL. If marked good does not come from 
the reading of your extensive publications, then I am 
greatly mistaken as to the character of the forces neces- 
sary to lift the profession up to its legitimate level. 

Yours in the wor! 
Fort Smith, Ark. J. L. Hatwoway, Supt. 








STORIES FOR REPRODUCTION. 


ADVANCED. 
THE LITTLE ARTIST. s 

Sister Anna was painting a pretty picture. It stoog 
on an easel before the windows. She left it and went 
out of the room for a while, and Sallie, her little sister, 
was alone in the room. Sheknew that she ought not to 
touch it, but the little fingers could not keep off the 
brush, and she dipped it in the paint. It was such a 
pretty red color, and she thought she would paint just a 
little tiny bit ; she was sure she would not spoil sister's 
picture. After a half hour Annie came in and picked up 
her brush. Then she saw what Sallie had been doing, 
It had to be painted out, and when Sallie knew how 
much trouble she had made she felt sorry. 





A KIND BOY. 


Old Mrs. Graves lived alone in a little house. She was 
very lame, but she had no one to help her so she had to 
cut her own wood. One day Jamie Knox went by and 
saw the poor woman trying tocut wood. ‘ Wait,” he 
said, ‘‘I’ll help you.” Then he took the axe and split the 
wood, and carried it in the house. After that he always 
took care of the old lady’s wood. It took some of his 
playtime, but he enjoyed it very much. 





HOW PUSSY SAVED THE HOUSE 

Everybody was up stairs in the sitting-room having a 
good time. Pussy was down in the basement all alone. 
Cook had left a pile of dry kindling wood before the fire, 
and a little spark flew out and caught on the wood. 
Before long there was a big blaze. It looked very pretty 
to puss, but she did not think 1t was just mght to have 
the fire outside the stove. So she ran upstairs, crying 
mew, mew, as hard as she could. She couldn’t cry fire, 
so she did her best. ‘‘ What ails the cat!” said mamma, 
opening the sitting-room door. ‘‘ What a smell! Some- 
thing must be burning.” She ran downstairs, and 
was none too soon, for the fire had begun to do damage, 
Wasn’t this a wise pussy ? 


NAUGHTY NELLIE, 

Nellie has a very quick temper which often gets the 
better of her. When anything goes wrong she says cross 
words, and sometimes she uses her hands to strike her 
little brothers and sisters. Mamma thought it quite 
time that she was broken of this bad habit, so one day 
she tied her hands together with a stout ribbon. Of 
course then the little hands could not be used to strike 
any one. It wasa very good lesson and Nellie is more 
careful now. 


MEDDLESOME MOLLY. 


Aunt Jenny had some beautiful canary birds, and she 
used to open the cage doors and let them play about 
the room. Molly always liked to be in Aunt Jenny’s 
room when the birds were let out. Once when auntie 
was out naughty Molly thought she would let the birds 
have a play spell, so she opened the doors, and out they 
came. Now Molly had not noticed that the window was 
open, but the birds did, and out one of them flew. Mol- 
lie screamed for some one to come, but the little bird 
was gone, and although the cage was hung out of the 
window, the bird never came back. “ If I only had not 
meddled,” said Molly, when she told Aunt Jenny about 
it. ‘‘ It will be a lesson to me, I think.” 





THE LITTLE DOCTOR. 


Arty has a very pretty dog that he calls Laddie. It is 
a Scotch collie, so it isa very good name for him. Lad- 
die was not a very nice-looking dog when he first came 
to Arty’s house. He was thin and sick, and he had one 
broken leg, so he limped along on three legs. ‘‘ Poor 
fellow,” said Arty, ‘‘ somebody has abused him, I shall 
doctor him und then keep him.” The doctor was a good 
friend of Arty, and he set the dog’s leg, then Arty fed 
him on nice things, and took care of the lame leg as the 
doctor ordered. Before long Laddie was as handsome a 
dog as you ever saw, and he is very fond of his little 
master. 


TWO BOY 


One boy is named Johnny, and one Rob. They live 
next door to each other, and each one does the chores 
night and morning. Johnny puts his work off as long 
as he can, and then he grumbles all the time he is get- 
ting the coal and feeding the chickens. Rob whistles 
about his work, does it neatly, and then has time to 
play before school. I wonder how many boys are like 
Rob, and how many like Johnny ? 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS, ETC. 


Selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co.: 
price, 30 cents. 





— 


NEWS SUMMARY. 


Fesavary 1.—-Portuga] insurgents to be punished.—Premier 
Crispi resigns. 

Fesruary 2.—Congressmen found to have speculated in silver, 
—Emin Pasha charged with extravagance. 

FEBRUARY 3.—The Manchester ship canal company appeals to 
that city for aid.—Preliminary work of the Nicaragua canal pro- 
gressiug rapidly. 

FesrRuarRy 4.—The executive committee of the Wool Con- 
sumers’ Association say that free wool is necessary.—Fort Reno 
troops under orders to move on the Cherokee strip. 

FEBRUARY 5.—A soda-water trust formed.—-Brazil agrees to reci- 
procity. 

FEBRUARY 6.—Spain fears a revoit.—The U.8., house of repre- 
sentatives rejects Mr. Bland’s free coinage amendment. 





SIGNOR CRISPI’S DOWNFALL. 


The forced resignation of Signor Crispi as premier of 
Italy illustrates the value of humility, even iu the face of 
great success. The late Italian elections went overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the government and the ministry. Elated 
with his success, Signor Crispi proposed a new tax, and in 
making a speech in favor of it he said it was “ necessary in 
order to render permanent the rescue of Italy from the ser- 
vile position with regard to foreign powers,” previous to 
his taking the office of prime minister. This self-glorifica- 
tion and contempt of statesmen of the past forty years 
raised a cry of indignation, and Crispi was compelled to 
resign. However, he has much popularity with the peo- 
ple, and it would not be surprising to see him regain his 
former place. An attempt has been made to form a cabinet 
with Marquis di Rudini as premier. The Marquis. is 
favorable to the Triple alliance, by which the peace of 
Europe has been preserved so long. 


RECIPROCITY WITH BRAZIL. 


President Harrison has announced that an agreement has 
oeen reached with Brazil for reciprocity between that 
country and the United States. It says that in considera- 
tion of the admission into the United States of sugars, 
molasses, coffee, and hides free of duty, the government of 
Brazil has authorized the ndmission into that country, 
after April 1, 1891, in a similar manner, the following 
articles: wheat, wheat flour, corn, corn meal, starch, rye, 
buckwheat, barley, potatoes, beans, peas, hay, oats, pork 
(salted), fish (salted, dried, and pickled), cotton-seed oil, 
coal, rosin, agricultural implements, mining tools, railway 
material, etc. Brazil has reduced the duty twenty-five per 
cent, on numerous other articles, including lard, butter 
cheese, canned goods, cotton clothing, manufact 
leather, rubber articles, and several others. Who will 
benefit by this exchange of products ? What do you think 
of a freer exchange of products with all nations? How 
may a tariff on an article increase its cost to the consumer ? 





THE JAMAICA EXHIBITION. 


An event that will have a great effect on the future of 
Jamaica was the opening on Jan. 27 of the exhibition in 
Kingston. Most exhibitions of the kind have had govern- 
ment aid, but the colored people of this island have set an 
example to the world by getting up an international fair 
by private subscription. We say “colored people” because 
there are only 14,000 whites in a population of 620,900. At 
first it was thought to make it only only a local exhibition, 
but the project was received with so much enthusiasm 
that the ideas of the managers soon expanded into an 
international exhibition in which free space should be 
offered to all comers. What was remarkable was the fact 
that engineers, architects, and others with’ special skill 
came forward and offered their services to the committee. 
The grounds were all plowed over and leveled, and large 
numbers of palm, bamboo, cocoanut, and other tropical 
trees were taken up and planted therein. From the build- 
ing is a view of the town and harbor, while back of it the 
hills rise one above the other to where the Blue Mountain 
Peak cleaves the skies at a height of 7,500 feet. Great 
Britain has lent assistance and encouragement to the en- 
terprise and there are exhibits from the British isles, 
the British colonies, and from many other countries. 


CANADA AND REcIPprRocity.—Sir John McDonald, the 
premier of Canada, has decided to dissolve the Dominion 
parliament and “go to the country ” on trade issues with 
the United States. He has toa certain extent abandoned 
his ultra-protection ideas because his countrymen ask for 
freer trade relations with us. It is apparent that if politi- 
cal considerations on both sides of the line were laid aside 
al arrangement might be made that would be beneficial to 
both countries. What relation does Canada bear to Great 
Britain ? 


DELPHI.—It was reported that Americans had obtained 


_ the right to explore this famous spot, bat it was a mistake. 


It has been given to the French. Under the mold and dirt 
of centuries at Delphi are supposed to be buried rich speci- 
mens of ancient sculpture and bronze work. Tell about 
the Delphic oracle. 





CRUISERS SENT TO CHILI.—The Baltimore and the Pen- 
sacola were sent to Chili to look out for American inter- 
ests during the insurrection. The Pensacola went from 
the South Atlantic station and the other cruiser from 
Europe. It is probable that the European station will not 
henceforth have a regular squadron, but that one or two 
ships will usually be kept there, and squadrons will from 
time to time make cruises in those waters. What services 
are performed by our warships in time of peace 





GERMANY’sS AFRICAN POLICY.—Efforts are now making 
to develop Germany’s possessions, beginning from the 
coast and not from the lakes. In the north there is no 
trouble in making caravan routes, linked by small stations. 
The south is not yet peaceful ; the troops will therefore be 
re-organized. The attempt is made to divert trade from 
Zanzibar, and Dar-es-Salaam is selected as the center of 
administration. Mention some things that come from 
Africa. 





To Stupy NEW DruGs.—The New York homeopathic 
medical college and hospital will open a laboratory for the 
purpose of analyzing drugs and testing their effects on 
human beings. This will call for “drug provers,” that is. 
persons upon whom experiments will be made. There will 
be no danger, however, for the doses will besmall. One of 
the things to be tested is the cedron nut from the isthmus 
of Panama, which the natives there use in cases of fever 
and malaria. Of what value is this work ? 





RIoTs IN SPAIN.—The attempted revolution in Portugal 
re-acted on Spain, and riots took place in many of the 
cities. In Barcelona the gendarmes used their pistols and 
carbines in dispersing the crowd, and several persons were 
wounded. A Liberal Carlist riot occurred at Logrono, und 
at Haro the Carlist club was wrecked. 





ConTRACT LABOR LAW OVERTHROWN.—Judge Thayer, 
of the U.S. circuit court at St Louis, in the case of a man- 
ufacturer charged with making a contract with workmen 
at Bristol, Eng., to come here to work in his zine works, 
finds the defendant not guilty. The language he used in 
his correspondence was: “‘ We can give you steady work 
and have places for about six oreight more smelters if they 
want to come. I run fourteen Belgium furnaces.”’ The 
judge decided it was not a contract because the defendant 
did not say, “‘ If you will come to the United States we will 
give you steady work.” The decision leaves a chance for 
evading the contract labor law. Why was that law 


passed ? 


A NEw STATUE OF GRANT.—Jokannes Gelert, a Chicago 
artist, has just finished a statue of Gen. Grant. It is about 
eight feet high, and is completed in the clay, but the 
bronze reproduction will not be finished for several 
months. It will be placed on the top of a low hill ina park 
at Galena, Grant’s old home. The granite pedestal will 
bear upon the front a brouze wreath of laurel and a simple 
inscription, and at the back a relief, representing Grant, 
Lee, and their officers at Appomattox. What was Gen. 
Grant’s leading quality as a soldier ? 





FAMINE IN SILESIA.—Much suffering has been caused in 
the country about Gratz, partly on account of the ex- 
tremely cold weather. In one parish seventeen children 
died in three weeks for want of food. Whole families— 
father, mother, and children—can hardly make one marka 
day, and bread is very high. 


BARON Hirscn’s GREAT GIFT.—This Parisian nobleman 
has agreed to give $2,400,000, the income of which will be 
used to help Hebrew immigrants. The baron’s charities to 
the poor of his race already amount to $12,500,000. From 
what country have many Jewish immigrants lately come, 
and why ? 

WHIPPING IN DELAWARE.—One state at least retains that 
relic of the past, the whipping-post. On February 7 eleven 
men were whipped by thesheriff. All of them were pun- 
ished for larceny, the articles stolen being of small value. 
One man stole a pair of shoes and another a drum. It was 
cold and raiuing, and one of the prisoners, an old man, 
grew blue with the cold while waiting for the lash. 





A Pan-REPUBLIC CONGRESS.— Arrangements are making 
for acongress of delegates of all the republics of the 
roarld. T+-- omniittee met recently at New York. Among 
i . 2...Decs a * Many prominent men, including ex-Presi- 
dent Clevelana, Hon. Carl Schurz, the Rev. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, the Rev. Gustave Gottheil, Cardinal Gibbons, Col. 
Ingersoll, and others. The purpose of the organization is 
“ to arrange for holding a congress of delegates from the 
republics of the world, and the great societies patriotic to 
republican institutions, to consider the interests of free 
institutions, and the best means of promoting them.” The 
congress is to be held while the Columbian exhibition is in 





progress. What is a republic ? 


————— ms 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PUPILS. 





AN East AFRICAN RAILROAD.—The light gauge railroad 
now building, from Mombasa to Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
will be 600 miles long. It can easily be completed in four 
years but it is not known yet how soon it will be pusbed 
through to the lake. Stanley thinks it would begin to pay 
interest on the investment as soon as completed. He 
believes the British government should help build the road, 
as it lies wholly in British territory, and its completion will 
advance the interests of the country. 





STEAMERS ON THE UPPER ConGo.—From July 11 to Octo- 
ber 13 last year there was on an average one steamboat 
every three days at Bangala. These steamers were coming 
from or going to ten different places between Leopoldville 
and Stanley Falls. Some were on business of the Congo 
state, others were engaged in the trade of Holland, Belgi- 
gium, and other merchants, and some were carrying mis- 
sionaries and supplies to the mission stations along the 
Congo and its tributaries. 


THE PLANET MERCURY.—Schiaparelli, the Italian astron- 
omer, who has been studying Mercury says that instead of 
turning on its axis once in twenty-four hours it only turns 
once during a revolution around the sun. In other words 
it always presents the same face to the sun in the same 
manner as our moon always presents the same face to the 
earth. He has found streaks on the planet running in dif- 
ferent directions ; in one place they are shaped like a figure 
5. There are evidences of an atmosphere and watery vapor 
floating in it, and Schiaparelli believes he has seen clouds 
there. It has generally been thought that Mercury was 
not inhabited, but owing to the presence of water and air 
we cannot positively affirm the absence of life. If one lived 
on the sunward side of the globe we should have perpetual 
day and of course on the other side perpetual night ; but 
it has a large libration and longitude as it journeys around 
the sun, and the result of this isto produce the same effect 
as if it rocked to and fro on its axis to the extent of 24° on 
each side side of the median line. Consequently there are 
regions along the eastern and western edges of the sunward 
side of the planet that are alternately brought into sunshine 
and plunged back into darkness. 


ANDORRA.—This tiny republic lies on the south side of 
the Pyrenees, between the Spanish province of Lerida and 
the French department of Aricge. Its area is 160 square 
miles (not quite as large as the city of Philadelphia), and 
its population iv 7,000. The people subsist by tending sheep, 


smuggling, mining, and manufacturing tobacco. They 
speak a Spanish dialect, and support free parish schools. 
Andorra which has existed as a republic since 1275, is a 
survival of many such once flourishing in the vaileys of the 
Pyrenees. The country is divided into six parishes and 
each parish has two consuls, who, by the aid of local coun 


cils, decide all questions concerning roads, police, public 
lighting, taxation, and the division of pasture lands. Fi 
nally, there is a general council of twenty-four members 
four from each parish. The army consists of 600 men. 





SAN MARINO.—This country contains only 38 square 
miles ; in fact, the republic is merely one Italian mountain 
peak 2,200 feet high, near the Adriatic sea. On the sides of 
this mountain stands the town of San Marino and four or 
five villages besides. The town is built about the ancient 
hermitage of San Marino, founded in the year 441. The 
place is accessible by only one road, and is not only walled 
but has three forts. It contains the governor's palace, six 
churches, a theater, and two zreat cisterns for the supply 
of water. There isa senate of sixty members elected for 
life, consisting equally of nobles, citizens, and peasants. 
Two presidents are elected every six months, and there are 
also two judges and two secretaries of state. The army 
consists of 950 men or about one-eighth of the entire popu- 
lation. Tradition says that San Marino was founded in the 
third century by a mason named Marinus. Time and 
again has this toy republic been engaged in wars and dis- 
putes, but its independence was firmly established when the 
present Italian kingdom was founded. 


AFRICAN DISCOVERIES.—Capt. Roget, in the employ of 
the Congo state, has made some important discoveries on 
the Welle-Makua, the great northern branch of the Congo. 
There in the sultanate of Djabbir he has found twoentirely 
distinct peoples living under one ruler, asimilar case not oc- 
curring anywhere else in Central Africa. One of the tribes 
(the original inhabitants) is composed of cannibals, pearly 
naked, and they do ><* ~2e-- *~ have any religion. They 
closely resemble the Congo trib ‘s, but are quite distinct 
from che negroes proper, who live in the Soudan and along 
the coasts, and from whom most of our African population 
is derived. The other people who inhabit this country 
belong to the Nigritan race and their language is entirely 
different from that of the other tribe. Five years ago 
Djabbir led them from the north into the new region on 
the river bank where they conquered the natives and made 
themselves homes. They are farmers; unlike the natives 





they do not work in iron and copper. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Correspondence is welcomed, provided that it is written upon 
one side of the paper only, and is signed with real name and ad- 
Gress. Many questions remain over until next week. 








TEACHING THE SOUNDS OF THE LETTERS. 


In a late issue of Tur JouRNALI notice a request by M.G. I 
have been over this ground, and can add something to what has 
been said. 

I hope I may hve to see the day when we shall have a national 
series of text-books such as is described by Eliza B. Burnz in a 
number of THe JOURNAL. 

What we do out here we must do quickiy. The teacher of the 
graded schools knows but little of the difficulties under which we 
labor. There is no time for plronic drills, except ag they may be 
used as means direct to the rapid acquisition of reading. 

In the Teachers’ World Miss Lizzie M. Hadley gives her method 
of dealing with the question for beginners. [nstead of using 
blackboards, I made two charts on ordinary wrapping paper pro- 
cured at a hardware store. [t is smooth, heavy, and nicely 
finished. 

With pencil I drew sketches of the “engine,” “ snake,” “ dog,” 
“cow,” “sheep,” “ bird,” etc., placing near each in both script 
and print the peculiar rendering by the animal of the various 
vowel and consonant sounds as represented by our alphabetical 
characters and combinations. 

I find a representation for all; the ideals are perfect, and in one 
week my five-year-olds have mastered what has sometimes taken 
me three months to accomplish with others of same age. I am 
delighted with the success of the scheme, and grateful indeed to 
the author of the “ Picnic.” 

Proceeding on the same line of thought I introduced to the chil- 
dren the people who went to this pleasant picnic. The story of 
course »receding it. I have used it two terms without discover- 
ing any objections; hence I feel free to describe to others now. 

With heavy black crayon the other chart is filled out in this 
manner : 


fe Mr. and Mrs, Ames, 

ly ‘*  Tmes ; 

a, “ It; 

u 0 a 66 Rue, son and daughters ; 
foe 1 Earl “ daughter; 
i 6 Up; 

uo 66 Wolf and daughters ; 


4644 Atchison and sons; 
adad Aul and daughters ; 
5 y Mr. Old and Miss Y. ; 
é Mr. Ed. 


I wish to know which states have compulsory education laws, 
and Lay results from the enforcement. J. A. 


We give below a list of the states having compulsory ed- 
ucation. As to results Commissioner Harris writes, “It is 
not possible to make in brief compass any statement of 
value as to what extent the results of these laws have been 
satisfactory. It may be said generally, and considering 
states asa whole, that they have been more strictly enforced 
in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut than 
elsewhere, and in those states principally as respecting 
truants and children of tender years employed to labor.” 

States having compulsory attendance laws, with year of 
the adoption : 


Massachusetts, 1852. Wyoming, 1876. 
Dist. of Columbia, 1864. Ohio, 1877. 
Vermont, 1867. Wisconsin, 1879. 
New Hampshire, 1871. Rhode Island, 1883. 
Michigan, (a) 1871. Nlinois, 1883. 
Washington, (b) 1871. Dakota, 1883. 
Connecticut, 1872. Montana, 1883. 
New Mexico,  (?)1872. Minnesota, 1885, 
Nevada, 1873. Nebraska, 1887. 
New York, 1874. Idaho, 1887 
Kansas, 1874, Colorado, 1889. 
California, 1874. Oregon, 1889, 
Maine, 1875. Utah, 1890. 
New Jersey, 1875. 


(a) No law trom 1881 to 1883. 
(b) No law from 1878 to 1877. 


Ihave seen a great deal in the papers lately about the a 


‘marbles. Will you tell what they are? 


They are the statuary decorations of the Pantheon, a 
temple of the gods, built at Athens on a rocky hill called 
the Acropolis. These beautiful specimens of ancient art 
were taken to England by Lord Elgin seventy-four years 
ago, and are now in the museum in London. To the clas_ 
sical student, and no doubt to the modern Greek, the 
removal of these statues from the place where Pericles 
and Phidias placed them twenty-three hundred years ago, 
was no less than sacrilege. Itis argued that they should 
be returned, because exposure to the air of England is 
causing the surface to crack and the fissures are rapidly 
being filled with soot. At Athens, it is said, they would 
be much safer from fire than in London, and would not 
stand much risk of being destroyed in case of war, . They 


are historic monuments of Greece, the same as the Tower, 
Abbey, St. Stephen’s, Westminster Hall, Domesday Book, 
and Magna Charta are of England, and should be sent back 
to the city to which they belong. 





Is the territory of Alaska governed as the other territories of 
the U.8.? If not, hows it governed ? w.G.L. 

Alaska is, politically, a territory of the United States 
without its organization. It is a customs district with a 
collector and several deputies. It has no laws except 
treasury regulations, no counties or other political sub- 
divisions, and no capital, unless Sitka is counted as such. 
A man-of-war with its commander at that place represent 
its only political supervision. The mail line between Sitka, 
Wrangell, and Port Townsend, in Puget sound, is the only 
branch of the postal-service extended over Alaska. 


1. Are there any known exceptions to Newton’s law of gravita- 
tion ; and if so what are they? 2. Does the Aurora — make 
any sound ? A. T. 

There are no exceptions. 2. Some PaRN.. assert 
that it makes a sound similar to that produced by rolling 
one piece of silk upon another. Others compare it to the 
sound of the wind blowing against the flame of a candle, 
or that attending the discharge of fireworks. Parry and 
Franklin, however, throw dou»t upon the existence of any 
such noise. 


What is the correct pronunciation of “Koch,” the name of the 
discoverer of Dr. Koch’s lymph? 8. H. L. 

KO6k, the sound represented by the k being a gutteral one 
that it is hard to describe. It is formed further down than 
the English sound of k, the organs are not brought togeth- 
er so abruptly, and more breath is employed. 


Describe the making of paste diamonds. Are chemists able to 
make genuine diamonds of a marketable size ? A. J. F. 

The nearest approach to a chemical reproduction was 
made by M. Despretz, who succeeded only in obtaining 
microscopic crystals similar in hardness to the powder of 
diamonds, which, like the natural dust, disappeared in 
combustion without leaving a perceptible residue. The 
most common counterfeits are of rock crystal and glass, 
the latter being technically known as paste. 


What motto did the United Siptes adopt when Great Britian en- 
forced the ** Orders in Council” E. L. 

We were not aware that any motto was adopted, but the 
United States certainly pursued a remarkable policy. 
When Great Britain claimed the right to stop vessels and 
take away any sailors who seemed to have been born in her 
dominion, congress passed the embargo act, which forbade 
the departure of any American vessel for a foreign port. 
It was found to injure the United States more than it did 
Great Britain; hence the ‘‘ Non-intercourse” act was 
passed instead. This forbade trade with Great Britain and 
France, but permitted it with other nations. 


1. Who is the present ruler of Italy? 2. How does the moral 
condition of South America compare with that of the United 
States? 3. What shall I read to get an idea of the present condi- 
tion of the countries named? SUBSCRIBER. 

1. King Humbert I. 2. We should say that it is much 
lower, but the conditions there are very much different 
from what they are here. In most of the countries of South 
America there is a large proportion of native and half- 
breed population, who, of course, do not rank very high in 
the scale. The whites are largely composed of descendants 
of the Spanish and Portuguese. The Latin races have never 
shown the stability of character, nor the capacity for self- 
government, that the Teutonic races have. The political 
corruption we read of in some of the Central and South 
American republics, certainly indicates a low standard of 
political morals. Misrule of such a character would not be 
tolerated in the United States far a week. Brazil, however, 
in spite of her 83 per cent. of illiteracy, did wonderfully 
well in shaking off her worn-out form of government and 
peacefully adopting a republic. 3. Thereis a book entitled 
“ Around and About South America,” which would suit 
your purpose, we think. The Baker & Taylor Co., 740 
Broadway, New York, will get what you want both on 
South America and Italy. 


1. What should the superscription of a letter roe pap Bestion be? 
2. How many ex-vice-presidents of the United are alive. 
Name the most noted one. -" What made ~— Madison nota- 
ble? 4. Who is now the greatest historian of the United States? 
5. Where is Columbus buried? 6. When was the Cunstitution of 
the Unitea States adopted ? U. B. 

1, There is no cast-iron rule. 2. Hannibal Hamlin, we 
believe, is the only one alive. 3. He possessed great talents 
and industry, and was especially noted for his knowledge 
of history and constitutional law, and theology. He favored 
increasing the power of the federal government, being as- 
sociated with Hamilton in writing The Federalist. Madi- 
son was naturally a man of peace, and yielded to the de- 
mand for another war with England, for political reasons. 
4, Francis Parkman is probably the most noted living his- 
torian. 5. Columbus died May 20, 1506; at Valladolid, 
Spain. His body was carried in 1536 to San Domingo, and 
in 1796 transferred to the cathedral of Havana, where it re- 
posed till July 2, 1887, when it was taken to Genoa on an 
Italian man-of-war, and buried in his native city. 6. Con. 





sult any good United States history. 
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HON. JESSE B. THAYER. 


is a cee Se 





Hon. Jesse B. Thayer, of Superior, Wisconsin, whose 
portrait appears above, was born in Wisconsin in 1845, 
and has always resided in that state. He was regularly 
graduated from Milton college, at Milton, Wisconsin, in 
1870, and is by profession a teacher. He was succes- 
sively corporal and sargeant in Wisconsin regiments 
during the late war. Mr. Thayer was principal of Men- 
omonie public schools from 1870-75, conductor of teach- 
ers’ institutes, and thereby a member of the faculty of 
the state normal school at River Falls from 1875 to ’86, 
rmoember of the state legislature in 1885, mayor of River 
Falls in 1886, and state superintendent from 1887 to 1891, 
declining the nomination for a third term. 

Mr. Thayer is in the full vigor of life, genial in all 
personal relations, and happy in social and business 
affairs, and gives promise of continued activities for 
many years. 

It will be remembered, by those who attended the last 
meeting of the National Educational Association, that 
Mr. Thayer carried the vast audience to greatest heights 
of enthusiasm when he enunciated the doctrine of the 
state’s right and duty to secure to all children the advan- 
tages of an elementary education provided in state 
schools supported by taxation. 

Mr. Thayer is president of the Superior Terminal and 
Belt Line Railway, and is interested in other large enter- 
prises at the head of Lake Superior. 


Prof. C. M. Woodward stirred up the teachers of South 
Dakota. In speaking of the secondary and higher schools 
he said : 


“ The curriculum of these schools had been handed down for 
ages, and the schools that came to America from England were 
traditional ; independent and original as the Americans are, the 
country has deparied but little from the old style. High schools 
of learning have been one-sided and it is only within recent years 
that it was considered that there were functions necessary to be 
made more complete. Nothing has ever spread like the manual 
training school. It is a rapid transformation that is going on. 
The fruits of the school are the best evidences of success. The 
value of manual training is shown in various ways. It bears fruit 
in that it keeps boys at school, and sbows an increase in attend. 
ance. ‘More boys graduate’ has been the usual response to the 
inquiry of the fruits. Fifty per cent, of the boys graduate in 
manual training. The number applying for admission is greater 
than can be accommodated. The boys like the work, and stay be- 
cause they like it, therefore they graduate. Now, if you mean to 
make your high schools effective, attach a manual training de- 
partment. The attendance becomes greater and absenteeism 
vanishes into the misty past. It keeps boys out of mischief, and 
that is important to every schoo]. Out of school it is also a suc- 
cess, the interests attached, the inventive faculties of the child, are 
found in the direction of his studies. It gives boys with strong 
mechanical ideas, but slow of speech, an equal chance with the 
boy with a glib tongue. 1 have seen boys made happy to find that 
they were not dunces afterall. The training of the hand gave 4 
new avenue for development. The dull, stupid boys in classics 
are often the most successful in these schools. Manual training 
enables the student to choose his avocation. It gives him an 
opportunity to exercise an intelligent ‘discrimination. A scbool 
should be a school, but not a factory. The only fruit of the school 
for the market is well trained boys who can enter lite with cont- 
dence and hope of success.” 





THE prograni for the coming meeting of the depart- 
ment of superintendence of the National Educational 
Association, at Philadelphia, Feb. 24, 25, and 26, is 


issued and under the vigorous leadership of Judge 





Draper, bids fair to be a notable gathering. The:subjects 
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to be discussed are ‘‘ The Compulsory School Legislation 
of Illinois and Wisconsin ;” ‘‘ Compulsory Education m 
Massachusetts”; ‘‘ Qualification and Supply of Teachers 
for City Public Schools ;” The National Educational As- 
sociation, its Organization and Functions ;” ‘“‘ Art Edu- 
cation in the Public Schools ;” ‘‘ The Highest Office of 
Drawing”; ‘‘ The Public School and Civil Service Re- 
form” ; ‘‘ Universities and Schools” ; and what present 
means are available for the preparation of teachers for 
theirwork.” The names of eighty speakers appear under 
the various subjects, among which are: Supt. N. C. 
Dougherty, Supt. George Hullartin, Supt. William E. 
Anderson, Com. W. T. Harris, President James Mac- 
Alister, Supt. Frank Aborn, Hon. George William Curtis, 
Supt. Oscar H. Cooper, and Supt. Henry Sabin. If one- 
half of the persons advertised to speak get the floor, the 
meeting will be treated to thoughts on the important 
subjects mentioned that will materially advance the 
work of education in this country. 

There ought to be a large attendance of the superin- 
tendents and commissioners from this state. In past 
meetings of this association New York has been poorly 
represented. This is not as it should be. The president 
of this department for two years has been our own state 
superintendent, and it is but fair that he should be ably 
supported by those who are closely connected with him. 
New York cities, and commissioner districts should 
show a large representation at Philadelphia. 


In the Franklin County (O.) Teachers’ Association, Dr. 
E. T. Nelson, of Delaware college, gave the association 
daily lectures on hissubject, “‘ Physiology.” He regards 
it the most extensive of all subjects that can b2 taken 
into the school-room. Relating, as it does, to the care of 
the body and the health, it is doubly important. 

Miss Alma Simpson, of the normal training school of 
Columbus, gave talks daily on the kindergarten work ; 
she prefaced her lectures by saying that unless the foun- 
dation be good there can be no structure built thereon. 
The little ones come to the teacher with minds prac- 
tically blank, and are to receive training at the 
teacher’s hands. Not only the mind, but the body and 
the will must be made subject to the teacher, and prop- 
erly molded. She dwelt particularly on the close rela- 
tion between geography and history, and urged that in 
every possible case a historical story should follow the 
location of a place. First lessons must be very simple. 

Prof. C. C. Miller, of Sandusky, spoke on the subject 
of United States history. He advocated the outline plan 
of presenting in a general view the salient points of his- 
tory before beginning the actual work with the text- 
book. He gave a classification of the periods in United 
States history, and urged teachers to ao the same for 
their classes. He favored the fixing of the more import- 
ant dates, and took the ground that unless the child can 
fix the time of an event, he loses interest in the event 
itself. 

Superintendent D. J. Snyder, whose subject was psy- 
chology, gave the teachers some idea of the importance 
of his theme, and the many results being reached by 
educational thinkers of to-day. A true teacher, he said, 
is one who studies the law of mind. Ignorance of this 
subject on the part of a teacher means a failure to 
develop and train his pupils. The speaker then showed 
the closeconnection between physiology and psychology. 

C. P. Zauer gave several interesting and instructive 
talks on penmanship. Dr. Hancock and Dr. T. E. Men- 
denhall delivered addresses. GrorGia HOPLEY. 


THE institute for the second district of Broome county, 
which began Jafiuary 26, and closed January 30, with 
Prof. I. H. Stout as principal conductor, was in the 
opinion of Commissioner Lusk the most successful held 
for some time. A special feature of the meeting was 
the attention given to the subject of grading our district 
schools. Commissioner Stillman, of Cortland, and Com- 
missioner Knapp, of Tompkins county, were present on 
Wednesday, and took a prominent part in the exercises. 
Prof. J. H. Hoose, of the Cortland normal school, occu- 
pied two sessions Tuesday afternoon, and gave a lecture 
in the evening. The subject of drawing received a due 
amount of attention, with Miss Ella Richardson as con- 
ductor, and Miss Lottie Stoddard as ase stant conductor. 
The report of the general committee, of the committee 
on drawing, and of the committee on school exhibits 
were very interesting and able documents. 





Rev. R. H. Quick, author of ‘Educational Reform- 
ers, says: ‘“Toward THE SCHOOL JOURNAL and itseditors, 
“T have the most friendly feelings. In the last year I 
have spent much moré time over it than any other 
school paper, and it seems to me carried on with great 
spirit, and to do much for true education.” | 





Very few papers can boast that they, have*beenJable 
to add thousands of subscribers to their fist at one time. 
Such, however, has been the case with E. L. Kellogg & 
Co.’s new paper, OuR Times. The 5,000 subscribers of 
The School Herald, which recently suspended publica- 
tion, have been added to its list. This is striking evi- 
dence that the merits of OuR Tres, as aschool and home 
paper, are appreciated. It gives the events that are 
worth reading and remembering, in few and simple 
words, and in an attractive way ; it thus trains the taste 
regarding newspaper reading, showing what is impor- 
tant and what is not. The latest geographical news and 
the inventions and scientific discoveries are also record- 
ed. In addition it contains questions that stimulate 


observation, reading, and thought. Send for a specimen 


copy. 


DULUTH and Superior City, Minn., are enjoying a little 
wrangle about the comparative increase in attendance in 
their respective schools. Less time spent in petty jeal- 
ousies and more effort used to provide suitable accom- 
modations for the increasing school population would 
seem a better pastime. But after all, there cannot be 
anything very serious connected with the discussion. 





Pror. WILCOX, principal of the Tarrytown public 
school, having expressed a disinclination to remain in 
that position, to the board of education, Prof. George E. 
Atwood, the present principal of the Irvington public 
school, has been engaged as hissuccessor. Prof. Wilcox 
intends to remove to New Jersey. 





MENOMONIE, Wisconsin, is to have the first regularly 
organized manual training school in that state. The 
building and equipment for one year’s work are gener- 
ously given by Mr. J. H. Stout, a wealthy citizen. 
Principal Dudgeon, of the high school, expects his 
pupils to keep up their present studies and take the 
manual training in addition. He thinks that the whole- 
some physical exercise will enable pupils to study with 
more concentration, so that no time need be Jost. The 
course will include wood and metal work for boys, and 
cooking, dressmaking, and sewing for girls. 





THE teachers of Springfield, Mass., appreciating Dr. 
Balliet’s decision to remain in their midst instead of ac- 
cepting the superintendency of the Philadelphia schools 
at a much larger salary, have assured him of their 
sincere gratification at his action and express their 
warmest admiration for the inspiring influence he has 
exercised over them. 





THE Columbus, Ohio, board of education has decided 
that henceforth female teachers in the public schools 
under its control shall receive a salary equal to that paid 
to men who do the same work. 





THE Brooklyn board of education is considering the 
advisability of establishing small libraries in some of 
the schools, and then opening them as reading rooms at 
night. There is also some talk of a short, easy, summer 
course of study for children who would otherwise be on 
the streets from July 1 to Sept. 1. 





THE Columbia county, Pa., teachers held an interest- 
ing session on the 15th of December, 1890. The new 
superintendent, Mr. Will C. Johnston, is conducting a 
series of local institutes through ‘the county, and makes 
a decidedly favorable impression wherever he goes. 


> 


NEW YORK CITY. 








THE pupils and friends of Mr, and Mrs. John Kraus 
celebrated the birthday of Mr. Kraus at the rooms of the 
model kindergarten class, 220 West 59th street, on the 
afternoon and evening of February 2. The numerous 
floral tributes filled the air with fragrance. The class of 
young ladies which Mrs. Kraus is training this year 
showed evidence of varied talent in an informal pro- 
gram of piano and violin music, songs, and recitations. 
Members of former classes were present, dating back 
eight and ten years in kindergarten study. 

THE resignation of Professor Theodore W. Dwight, 
will remove from Columbia college servant who has 
devoted his life to that institution. . Prof. Dwight has 
been identified with the law school ever since its orgaa- 
ization. He is regarded as one of the best authorities on 
legal questions. The trustees have passed resolutions 
which, among other things, ask that the professor sit 


for his portrait. According toa ruling of the college | 


trustees, he will retire on July 1, 1891, on one half his 
regular salary for life. 


_— 


ScHOOL CoMMISSIONER LumMis, of New York City, has 
laid a plan before the board of education proposing the 
abolition of the grammar schools of the city. He advo- 
cates a lengthening of the primary course until it covers 
the fourth grade of the present grammar school work. 
The remaining two grades should go into the high 
school. This would make room for the larger number of 
pupils who are crowded into primary schools. Instead 
of erecting large school buildings, he would build a 
plentiful number of small and inexpensive houses for 
primary instruction. 





AT the annual meeting of the Conference of Educa- 
tional Workers held at the New York College for the 
Traming of Teachers, 9 University place, a paper was 
read by Miss Harriet S. Sackett, of Pratt institute, 
Brooklyn, on ‘‘ Domestic Science; What can be Done in 
Special Schools.” Mr. Joseph Clarke, of Newark, opened 
the discussion, in which Miss O'Neil, Mr. Bancher, Mrs. 
C. L. Williams, of the board of education, Supt. Calkins, 
Mr. Thompson, and Miss Fawcett took part. Reports 
were presented, and the following officers elected for 
1891 : President, Walter S. Perry, Pratt institute ; vice- 
presidents, Supt. N. A. Calkins and Miss Clara L. Wil- 
liams ; secretary, Mrs. M. H. Simpson; treasurer, Dr. 
Henry M. Leipziger ; member at large of the executive 
committee, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler. Miss Sackett 
exhibited work from Pratt institute illustrating their 
system in dress-making and millinery. 





THE Harlem Free Kindergarten Association was incor- 
porated January 20, with the object of organizing, main- 
taining, and assisting free, unsectarian kindergartens, 
and of improving the condition of the children of the 
poor. Officers elected were M. D. Rothchild, president ; 
Ezra A. Tuttle and A. Oppenheimer, vice-presidents ; 
Thos. McAdam, treasurer ; and James Klober, secretary. 





FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL ITEMS. 





Russia,—The gymnasium in Mitan (Province Kurland), 
hitherto a purely German school, has been Russified by 
placing a Russian principal at the head of the school. He 
suppressed the German language and even substituted the 
Greek-Catholic morning services for the Protestant (Luth- 
eran), although only ten per cent. of the students belonged 
to the Greek church. 

The government is making violent efforts at Russifying 
the province of Finland. All the secondary schools have 
received a new course of study in which the Russian lan- 
guage predominates. Thus the Baltic previnces with 
their almost exclusive German population, and Finland 
with its Swedish population, are to be made Russian prov- 
inces in fact, as they are now in name. 

Germany.—The want of teachers for the elementary 
schools is increasing in some provinces of Prussia, notably 
in Westphalia. Despite the arrangements made for half- 
day schools, despite over-crowded classes, despite the in- 
ducements held out by the normal schools, there were only 
34 applicants for 150 vacant teachers’ positions in the gov- 
ernmental district of Arnsberg in the fall of 1890. While 
thus in some provinces the people passively protest against 
the low salaries of primary school teachers, they seem to 
be blind to the “over-production of secondary school 
teachers (university men). The philosophic faculties in 
all German universities are over-crowded, and the winged 
word of ‘ educated pauperism’ is used in parliament and 
society.” 

In the city of Hamburg tuition fees are still in vogue. 
Only parents with less income than 1,000 marks ($250) per 
year are free from the payment of tuition fees. 

Briesen and Hildburghausen are ideal cities having each 
(1) a gymnasium(classical high school), (2) a normal school, 
(8) a technical school, (4) an agiicultural school, (5) a 
school for deaf-mutes, (6) a school for the blind, (7) a girls’ 
academy, (8) a practice school for young teachers, (9) a 
middle school (a so-called intermediate school, neither an 
elementary nor a high school), and (10) an asylum for or- 
phans, beside the regular common or people’s schools. 

The national German teachers’ association will bold its 
29th biennial meeting next sur.mer in Mannheim (Monday 
after Whitsuntide.) The loca) committee has been formed 
and has gone to work. 

Austria.—Similar to the Prussian special commission 
appointed to suggest plans for reform in secondary schools, 
the Austrian government will appoint one to investigate 
the causes of juvenile suicides. It appears that the speech 
of Emperor William II. is causing « stir in wider circles. 
Austria cannot withdraw from the German influence. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


PHILOSOPHY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Greenough 
White, A. M. Boston; Ginn & Co. 66 pp. 85cents. 
In this little book the author seeks to prove an indepen- 

dent and organic development of American literature; that 
there is no foundation for the assertion so often made 
that our literature is merely a reflection of foreign liter- 
ary fashions. In order to do this he describes the char- 
acter of the people of the different sections of the coun- 
try, giving a vivid sketch especially of the Puritans. They 
were bigoted, superstitious, intolerant. hating art and all 
that ministered to the pleasure of the senses, and yet 
they were heroic, conscientious, God-fearing—noble 
qualities that only needed to be blended with some softer 
elements to prove the basis of a true native literature. 
These softening influences came in time and with them 
writers of whom no American need be ashamed. Among 
these are Bradford. Hooker, Edwards, Franklin, Chan- 
ning, Emerson, Hawthorne, Webster. Prescott, and 
many more. Theauthorin his reviews of the history has 
not considered the works of living writers. We think 
he has proved his case, that we have a native literature, 
and adding the living writers the proof would be much 
stronger. 





THE LEAST COMMON MULTIPLE AND GREATEST COMMON 
Divisor. By C. H. Bickford, Belleville, N. Y. 27 pp. 
20 cents, postpaid. 

This is a brief treatise on the philosophy of these two 
subjects carefullv written out and treated with algebraic 
formulas. Mr. Bickford was formerly a teacher of taath- 
ematics in the Pennsylvania state normal school at Indi- 
ana, and his book isthe result of this study in the philos- 
ophy of these subjects. 


THE BIBLE ABRIDGED. Being selections from the Scrip- 
tures of theOldand New Testaments. Forfamilies and 
schools. Arranged by the Rev. David Green Haskins, 
8. T. D. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 399 pp. $1.50. 
The plan of this book is to present a series of readings 

from the Bible from Genesis to Revelations, for the use 

of schools, and in domestic instruction and family wor- 
ship. The selections are made without verbal changes, 
from the standard version of the American Bible Socie- 
ty, are divided into lessons of convenient length and, 
with the exception of the Gospels, are arranged in the 
order of the books of the Bible. The lessons from the 
Gospels are selected to form a connected chronological 
narrative. In order to get the matter into a book of this 
size it was necessary to omit many thingsthat the author 
would like to have included. He has given, however, 
what is most sublime and elevating of inspired thought 
and imagination and most essential of Christian doctrine 
and teaching. All those portions of Scripture which 
have to do with mere historical or ritual details, all ob- 
scure or difficult passages, and also what could not be 
read or discussed to edification before classes of young 
persons of both sexes, have been omitted. We believe the 
book will lead to a more careful reading and study of the 

Bible and hence to a more thorough appreciation of its 

sublimities and beauties, and high moral precepts. One 

great advantage isthe continuity of the narratives, which 
increases the reader’s interest. This is certainly a useful 
book, and we are quite sure it will become a popular one. 


THe Best LETTERS OF MADAME DE SEVIGNE. Edited, 
with an introduction, by Edward Playfair Anderson. 
Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 3818 pp. $1.00. 


We have in this volume another of the “ Laurel 
Crowned” series, in which this firm has been issuing 
some of the most delightful classic tales and letters. The 
letters of Madame de Sévigné are of great literary value 
aside from the light they throw on the history of the 
time. Most of the letters in thisconnection were written 
to Madam de Grignan, her daughter. They are witty 
and sprightly, but sensible : in fact just what we would 
expect from a pure minded French lady of culture and 
genius. So fer as literury society was concerned 
Madame de Sévigné lived in a fortunate age, for Condé, 
Turenne, Mazarin, Colbert, Descartes. Bossuet, Massil- 
lon, Pascal, Boileau, La Fontaine, and La. Rochefou- 
cauld, were all her contemporaries, with many of whom 
she was acquainted, and all of whom are mentioned in 
her letters. The student of French literature will there- 
fore find the letters a great treat. The volume is neatly 
and substantially bound in cloth, with gilt top, leaves, 
and lettering. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 1891. For the 
use of schools. academies, and colleges. Revised edi- 
tion. By Edwin J. Houston, A.M. Philadelphia : 
Eldredge & Brother. For examination, $1.25. 
Houston’s ‘‘ Physical Geography ” has been before the 

public for fifteen years, and the large number of schools 
that have adopted it shows that teachers appreciate its 
merits. Its leading features are great condensation and 
at the same time clearness of *ha definitions, orderly 
arrangement of topics, numerou.. geod illustrations, and 
plenty of review questions. The author is a practical 
teacher, and this explains why he has been able to make 
so simple, and at the same time so thorough and admir- 
able, a text-book, interesting to the younger pupils as 
well as to those advanced in the study. Physical geog- 
raphy is treated under six heads—the earth as a planet, 
the land, the water, the atmosphere, organic life, and 
the physical features of the United States, The sections 
are each followed by a syllabus, with review and 

questions, and at the end is a qraeeeh syllabus, w 

serves to clinca the whole subject in the memory. 


There are colored maps of volcanoes and regions of 

uakes, oceanic areas and river systems, ocean cur- 
rents, isothermal lines, winds, rain. and ocean routes, 
distribution of vegetation, distribution of animals, -dis- 
tribution of races of men, ce map of the United 
States, and a map showing the mean tracks of storm- 
centers, areas of low barometer, and signal flags. The 
book is substantia]ly bound and well printed. 


THE Opps AGarInst Him; or, CARL CRAWFORD’s Ex- 
PERIENCE. By Horatio Alger, Jr. Philadelphia : The 
Penn. Publishing Co. 3849 pp. 

“The Odds Against Him,” is a story of a boy, Carl 
Crawford, who was unfortunate enough to have a cruel 
stepmother, and who was driven from home to shift for 
himse The hero has many adventures during his 
wanderings, and proves himself a bov of pluck and de- 
termination. The story concludes with his return to his 
home, after which he enters on a successful business 
career. The book will be of interest to the boys. 


Ruy Bias. By Victor Hugo. Edited by Harold Arthur 
Perry, M. A. London and New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 143 pp. 80 cents. 

The editor adds to his edition of ‘‘ Hernani,” one of its 
sister plays, ‘‘ Ruy Blas,” whose greater literary value, 
and the numerous historical facts connected with its 
action, call for notes of some length. Hugo’s stanch 
democracy is admired as much on this side of the water 
as are his powerful and brilliant writings, whether in 
prose or verse. This drama concerns itself with events 
that occurred in Spain near the close of the seventeenth 
century, and shows the great dramatic power of the 
poet. 


BROOKS AND Brook Basins. By Alexander E. Frye, 
_— Hyde Park, Mass.: Bay State Publishing Co. 
119 pp. 

It will be scarcely necessary to introduce Mr. Frye to 
thousands of teachers who have read what he has writ- 
ten on geographical subjects. Such well know the high 
place he occupies among writers in this field. Iu pre- 
paring this book he has forsaken the beaten path which 
limits home or district geography to the study of mere 
forms of land and water. In ‘‘ Brooks and Brook 
Basins” that work is treated as incidental to the broader 
study of the relations of these forms to the forces or 
working agencies which cover the earth with life. To 
do this, and at the same time keep the matter within the 
comprehension of the child, require’dgreat knowledge of 
the subject, and a masterly way of presenting it, such 
as Mr. Frye possesses. The treatment is allegorical, and 
the story is told by means of poetic prose and well- 
selected poetic quotations. The journey of the little 
raindrops, their work in the dark soil, and the reflections 
of Robin Redbreast, Bunny, Dick, and Chip at the water 
= the brook bed, etc., will make pleasing and 
profitable reading for the little folk. In thesame charm=- 
ing style the author goes on to treat of brook basins and 
systems, how soil is made and carried, the atmosphere 
in motion, an evening under the stars, days, nights, and 
seasons, plant life in the valley, animals that live by the 
brookside, and raindrops go home to old ocean. The 
type, paper, and illustrations correspond in merit to the 
contents. The cloth binding is a beautiful blue violet 
shade, with tasteful gilt lettering. 


COLOR IN_THE SCHOOL-RooM. A manual for teachers. 
Milton Bradley Co., Springfield Mass., publishers. 


The attempt to teach color in the lower schools is com- 
porate, of recent date and hence the appearance of a 
k like this devoted entirely to the teaching of color 
in primary schools is a novelty. Hitherto the study of 
color has been left almost entirely to scientific theorists 
and artists, who have by no means agreed in their ideas 
regarding it. The object of this book has been to har- 
monize these two — of color education and to pre- 
sent apparatus and material for primary color teaching, 
also furnishing the primary teacher who may not have 
been favored with an art education with sufficient in- 
formation to begin the use of the material at hand in a 
scientific way, and to inspire a desire for further investi- 
gation. The aim also has been to present the substance 
of what is known on the subject, and to avoid those 
errors that are found even in works of men of high scien- 
tafic and artistic reputations. The value of the book 
may be judged somewhat from the headings of the 
chapters which treat of the necessity of color teaching in 
primary schools, color definitions, color blindness, the 
theory of light and color, standard of color, the use of 
the spectrum, use of rotating disks, the demand for def- 
inite color nomenclature, the proper combination of 
colors, the Bradley scheme of colored papers, colored 
paper in the school-room, and water colors in the 
school-room. An important adjunct to the scheme for 
color teaching presented in the use of colored papers, 
for which a systematic nomenclature has been provided 
including tints, standard colors, shades, and various 
combinations, Nearly half of the book is taken up with 
colored leaves running through variations from red to 
gray. These are only about half of the colors that 
Milton Bradley Co. supply. We have no doubt there 
will be a great demand for this book. The increasing 
requirements for color knowledge in the arts calls for 
education in color in the schools. The volunie also will 
be valuable to many outside of the schools. 


QUICKNESS OF PERCEPTION. Memory and Thought 
series, No. 2. James P. Downs, Harrisburg, Pa., and 
248 Broadway, New York, publisher. 105 pp. 

This number of the eeries contains ten lessons, in 
which are explained. various ways of developing quick 


» a8 noting small objects in rapid motion ; 
the bo to instantaneous recognition of objects ; 
the objects ; the combination of visual percep- 








tion, mental memory, and 
measuring dimensions and relative distances, etc. [jt 
will be seen that it is no arbitrary system, but follows 
psychological principles. ~ In addition to the lessons this 
number of the series contams ‘‘ Mental Stimulus of 
Games,” by E. W. Hassler, and ‘‘ Games as Factors in 
Education,” by C. N. Ironside, A.M., LL.B. 


quickness at a single effort. 


SHAKESPEARE’Ss A MIDSUMMER NiGut’s DREAM. With 
an introduction and notes. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 157 pp. 40 cents. 

This is the one of Shakespeare’s plays that has been 
the delight and the despair of the critics. for it would be 
absurd to judge of the caprices of Demetrius and Lysan- 
der, the jealousies of Oberon and Titania, and the actions 
of the other characters, the same as we would those in 
the ordinary drama. The great dramatist gave his 
imagination full swing, producing a work of the most 
beautiful and fantastic kind. There are an abundance 
of notes—historical, mythological, grammatical, and 
etymological, which are provided with an alphabetical 
index. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD have just published a very useful book 
on “The Origin of the Aryans,” giveing an account of the pre- 
historic ethnology and civilization of Europe in the light of mod- 
ern researches. 


Tuomas Y. CROWELL & Co's recently published book ** A Web 
of Gold,” by Katharine Pearson Woods, is a story in which some 
important social questions are treated. 


Funk & WAGNALLS are about to publish Sir Edwin Arnold's 
new poem, “ The Light of the World.” 


MACMILLAN & Co. have issued a one volume edition of Shelley, 
uniform both in appearance and arrangement with Wordsworth. 
Prof. Dowden is the editor, and his work is said to be ‘admirable 
in every way. 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons number among the first publications of 
the year “The Vikings of Western Christendom”; “ English 
Prose.”’ by Professor Earle, of Oxford; “ Pericles and the Golden 
Age of Athens,” by Evelyn Abbott; the second volume of ** The 
Writings of John Jay.” 


D. C. Heatx & Co., Boston, induced by the remarkable success 
of the Wright's “ Nature Readers,” for supplementary reading, 
willsoon add to the seriesa Fourth Reader. This fourth book 
wil) deal largely with world life and will take it up in its different 
sections. 


THE CENTURY COMPANY is spreading a new idea. A very suc- 
cessful tableau-entertainment was recently given in New York, 
the subjects being taken from illustrations in the current maga- 
zines. The idea is a simple one, and if the subjects are well 
chosen it can be made very interesting. The Century Company 
has prepared a list of suitable pictures with suggestions for any 
one who wishes*to get up the entertainment. They will send it 
free on request. 


MAGAZINES. 


The January number of the Sanitarian contains the address of 
Pres. Baker before the annual meeting of the American Public 
Health Association at Charleston, in which be gives the present 
status of sanitary science. Dr. J. H. Kellogg, of Battle Creek, 
Mich., discusses the “* Requisites for a Closed Sanitarium in Colo- 
rado,” and Dr. G. W. Foster describes “* The Thermal Springs of 
Sait Lake City.” 

The frontispiece of the February Century is a portrait of Talley- 
rand in his youth. Napoleon is almost the sole subject of the ex- 
tracts in the number. ‘The California series reaches the dis- 
covery of gold. The view of events in Gen. Ridwell’s ner on 
* Fremont in the Conquest of California,” is somewhat differen: 
from that taken by Gen. Fremont himself. Among the illustra- 
tions of this article is a full-page engraving of Kit Carson. Dr. 
Edward leston begins a pew novel, “ The Faith Doctor,” in a 
new field. ere is also plenty of other fiction in the number. 
An article of great interest is by George R. Parkin on “The Anglo- 
Saxon of the Seuthern Hemisphere,” which refers to the work- 
ingman in Australia. 

Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine for February is at hand 
and containsa large amount of phical news and many read 
able articles on various live topics. One of the most elaborate of 
these 1s the illustrated paper on “The Inland Ice of Ureenland,’ 
by R. E. Perry. All Americans will be interested in “* A Republic 
Our Negroes Founded,” in which Liberia is described. Of equal 
value are the articles on “ The Nicaragua Canal,” by J. C. Hues- 
ton; “ The Behring Sea Question”; and ‘‘ Our Troubles with the 
Sioux.”’ Then there are a great number of minor articles. Geo- 
graphical progress is summed up ina number of ‘short, readable 
paragraphs. A want bas long been feli of a magazine to cover 
this tield and Goldthwaite’s Magazine does it admirably. The pub- 
lishers are fulfilling their promise to the public to make it a first- 
class magezine. Teachers and others interested in geographical 
progress, should read itif they wish to keep up with the times. 

The contents of The Ladies’ Home Journai for February covers 
a great variety of subjects, and thenumbe? of noted names among 
the contributors is carpeting. Among these are Mrs. Whitney, 
Edward Bellamy, G. . Cable, Rose Terry Cooke, Emma C. 
Thursby, Mme. Albani, Campanini, Clura Louise Romess. Josiah 
Allen’s Wife, Dr. Talmuge, Oliver Optic, and many others. The 
policy of The Journal seems to be to give short articles of a high 
quality and a great many of them. It is pre-eminentiy a home 
pa per, and this is the reason why its su 
the hundreds of thousands. 
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Man’s Weakness. 


* Man is but a reed, the weakest in nature, but he is a thinking 
~F { necessary that the entire universe arm itselt to 
cru m . 


But, being a “ thinking reed,” he has been 

himself trom his enemies, but to 1esist and recover from the at- 

tacks of disease and, by <meuans different elements, to make 

the forces of nature subservient to his will. Among the most 

ak aie of —. ae is — + — eter 

agen mpound xygen, Ww enables system resis 
, and ajso repair its ravages. 

Here are a couple of samples of the hundreds of testimonials 
contained »n our brochure and Quarterly. Send fcr them and 
convince yourself. Sent free. 

Drs. StarKEY & PALEN:—“ Your Compound Oxygen Treat- 
ment has been of incalculable benefit to me in hemorr' and 











severe jung troubles.” J. A. HOLMES, Ridge, La., Sept. 12. 
1888. Drs. Starkey & Pauen:+*I ceriainly have great taith in 
the power your Compound Treatment im jung dis- 
eases.” Joun K. M. D., Russelville. Ala. <A 

STARKEY & PaveEn, 1520 Arch &t., Philadelphia, Pa., or 120 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
“SHOIVGVSM MOIS HOA BMDROD Bus 





@ THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY, of 


BEECHAM’S PILLs, 


THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE FOR ALL 


Bilious 2 Nervous Disorders 


MEN, WOMEN "ht CHILDREN 
are Subject, 


ig the most marvelous Antidote yet discovered. It is 
the premler Specific for Weak Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Impaired Digestion, 
Constipation, Disordered Liver, 
etc. ;and is found especially efficacious and remedial by 
FEMALE 8U¥YFERERS, _ 

Long pre-eminent for their CHAM '’S efi and 
Ife~ civing properties, BEECHAM’S PILLS 
have an unprecedented Bes! and the eee Bale of 
any Patent Medicine iu the World. PRICK, 25 

) CENTS PER BOX, 

) *rrepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, si. 
Helens, Lancashire, Encland. B.F. ALLEN co., 

ee agente wee the United Staten, a sb 367 Canal St., 













f your Pile nn them) 
will mail ai BEECHAM’ PILLS = pa of price—iut 
Jn te bee 


ease mention this publication in ordering. 








READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 





NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who 
Yet ri mnanageeci ie the State. 





are licenses for 
to teach in ~ Schools of of the State. 
Wednesday of Sep- 
APPOIN peptn Goteng 
one of these sc 5 ahoald Schoo! 
Commussioner or or Le cae dent who = 
orw' 


4 — Mn. ay Ay it ie wh be cont — oy 
to the school to which the appointmen 


rammar, indicating that these 
jects can be com ted in @ term of $0 weeks, also 
=  Seoeraphy, . Writing and Spe 
u 


H School, 
~ +e Union 


of 20 weeks. 
For particulars concerning the several schools 

send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 
Brockport...... .....CHas. D. McLean, LL.B 
BED nccscccccecsace James M. CasseTy, Pa.D 
Vo. Tl aiebennusened James H. Hooss, Pu.D. 
Fredonia ............ ¥. B. Patmer, Pa.D. 
 csiee ‘os: 6c500 Jno. M. Mrune, A.M. 
BET Wicssecccocccs FRANK 8. CAPEN, PH.D. 
SI inccasace-cosen James M. MILNE, Pa.D. 

DE: niense ‘aiken E. A. SHELDON, PH.D. 

Plattsburg .......... Fox HoLpen, LL.B. 
POGRERER. ..ccscccicces Tuo. B. STOWELL, PH.D. 


Persons graduating from teachers’ training 
classes, hereafter 0) , and bringing a sec- 
ond-grade certificate of proficiency from the 
— - of the school where the work was per- 

ormed, will be credited with the following sub- 
ject matsers compiete for the Normal Courses: 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Descriptive and Politica) 
Geography, American ‘History and Civil Govern- 
men 





WHEELS. 
school. 


COLORED 





60 cents. 


We Have Ordered The Foreman 


to make 50 more of the BRADLEY COLOR 


You will want one for your 


And THE BRADLEY EDUCATIONAL 


PAPERS, the first line, that has 


ever been manufactured in connection with 
a logical and scientific series of color lessons 
for the school-room. 
of our pamphlets, ‘ Primary Color Instruc- 
tion” or ‘*Color In The Kindergarten.’ The 
complete book. 
Room,” will cost you a dollar. 
a sample box of the papers, 125 colors, 
standards, their shades and tints and inter- 
mediate lines and their shades and tints, for 


Send stamp for either 


*Color In The School- 
We will mail 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





PRIMARY TEACHERS. 


Books Published Specially For Them. 


Seeley’s Grube Method Ari thmetic, 





Idea 30 
Johnson's ppt. - J by Boies, - 75 
Parker's Talks on Teaching, - - 1.25 
Patridge’s } Quincy } Methods, - - 1.75 
Kello t- -« 75 
Autobiography of Frebel,- - - -50 
Calkins’ far and Voice Training, - 50 
Dewey’s How to Teach Manners - 50 
Augsbarg Easy Things to Draw, - 30 
Parker’s Practical Teacher, - - 1.50 
First Three Years of Childhood, - 1.50 


2” Descriptive circulars on application with 
special rates to teachers. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW YORK. CHICAaGo. 





If you are looking for a position ; 
If you want a first-class teacher; 


If you desire to dispose of school 
property ; 


Send full particulars to the 


N. ¥. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 





Teachers Manual Series, 


A new series of short essays of lasting 
value on iive educational subjects. 


No.1. J. G. Fitch's ‘* Art of Questioning.” 

No. 2. J. G. Fitch's “ Art of Securing Attention.” 

No. 3. ‘rthur Sidgwick's “On timulus§ in 
School.” 

No. 4. Charlotte M. Yonge's ‘ Practical Work 
in School.’ 

No. 5. J. G. Fitch's ‘‘ Improvement in the Art of 


Teaching. * Also a course of Study for Teach- 
ers’ Training Classes. 

No. 6. J. H. Gladstone's *‘ Object Teaching."’ 

No, 7. tee s “ Unconscious Tuition.” 

No. 8. Hughes’ “‘ How to Keep Order.” 

No, 9. Quick's “ How to Train the Memory.” 

No, 10. Hoffmann’s “ Kindergarten Gifts.’ 

No, 15. Butler's “Argument for Manual Train- 


No, 12. “Groff's ‘‘ School Hygiene,” 

No, 13. McMurry's “ How to Conduct the Reci- 
tation.” 

No. 14, Carter's ‘Artificial Stupidity in School.” 


EB Theae little books contain from 35 to 

15 cents to teachers px coer. Frese 

set (cut this out oS nd Sth ody ee Ble, 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


NEW YORE. CHICAGO. 





READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when communi- 


cating with ad 





THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presivenr, 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1890. 


$147,154,961 20 


Assets, . e ° ° ° ° ° ° 
$136,668,368 00 
Reserve on Policies at 4%, , 505,359 82 


ee eG klk we sk le ne 
Receipts 











from allsources, . . ‘ ‘ ° . . 34,978,778 69 


ayments to Policy- he are Tr eee oe  LUll—its 
Ricks nek — . | 49,188 policies, 160,985,985 58 


Risksinforce, . . . . «+ 206,055 policies, 638,226,865 24 
THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . ° . $76,529,231 72 
United States Bonds and other Securities, ° ° ‘ - 51,311,631 54 
ey ee ney ‘*. Siheecaai oe 
in and Trust at terest, ° ° ¥ v 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc., . . ‘ 7,133,256 35 


$147,154,961 20 
I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportione i as usual 


The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: 


on Gesetn, ‘ . . ‘ $10,753,633 18 
In Reserve on Policies and Surplus, ° ° . ° 10,554,091 94 
In Receipts, . ° . ‘ 3,859,759 O07 
In P. ts to Policy-holders, . e e ° ° ° 1,772,591 67 
i. ac aamnel, * ° ‘ 4,611 policies, 9,383,502 21 
af a ay ne ° ° ° . 23,745 policies, 72,276,931 32 
, i isks ay sto — 
Year. eee. a Polity Holders. Receipts. Assets. 
1884... $84,681,420. . .$351,789,285. . .$13,923,062 19. ..$19,095,318 41. .$103,876,178 - 
1885... 46,507,139... 368,981,441... 14,402,049 90... 20,214,954 28.. 108,908,967 
1886... ° 56,832,719... 393,809,203... 13,129,108 74... 21,137,176 67.. 114,181,968 24 
1887... 69,457,468... 427,628,933... 14, 128, 423 60... 28,119 922 46.. 118,806,851 88 
1888... 108,214,261... 482,125,184... 14,727,550 22... 26,215,982 52.. 126,082,153 56 
1889... 151,602,483... 565,949,934... 15,200,608 38... 31,119,019 62.. 136,401,328 02 


1890... 160,985,986... 638,226,865... 16,973,200 05... 34,978,778 69.. 147,154,961 20 


New York, January 28th, 1891. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Samugc E. Sprouts. Ourver Harriman, |S. Van Renssecagr CruGer. Turopore Morrorp 
Luciws Rosinson. Henry W. Smitn. | Cuartes R. Hexperson, Wittiam Bascock 
Samuge. D. Bascocx. Ropert OLYPHANT. Gusees | Buss. Preston B, Piums. 


Georce F. Baxgr. Rurus W. Pecknam, STuyVesanT Fisn. 
Ricnarp A. McCurpy. Jos. THompson. J. Hoparr Herrick. gy Aucustrus D. Juititiaro. 
James C. Hoipen. UDLEY OLCOTT. P. Dixon. \ Cuarces E. Miser. 
Hermann C. Von Post.| Freperic Cromwee. R« a A. GRANNISS. James W. Hustep. 


Grorce S. Cor. 


Avexanper H. Rics. vuen T. Davies. Henry H. Rocers. Watrer R. Gierte. 
Lewis May. OBERT SEWELL. Jno. W. Avucninccoss. James E, Granniss 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vier- PRESIOENT. 
WALTER R, GILLETTE, General Meneger. ISAAC F. LLOYD, ad Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secreta FREI ERICK SCHROEDER, Assistant Sec’y 
ARC iIBALD N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 
EMORY McCLINTOCK, I , D.. F. A., Actuary. 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. CHARL BS B. PERRY, ad Assist ant Actuary. 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, Teensurer. 
JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. VILLIAM P, SANDS, Cashier 
EDWARD P. HOLDE N, Assistant C be 
WILLIAM G. DAVIES, General Solicitor. WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller 
Mepicat Direcrors: 
GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D. E. J. MARSH, M.D. GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D 








% 
BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT, Chancellor of the Chautauqua Literary und Scientific Circle, writes 
I fully endorse your system in Philosophy, and pracucal to the highest aegree. 


V. JESSE L. HURLBUT, DD. Principal] of the Chautauqua Lite 

1 have been working ye bm plan, and have committed to memory five of St. Paul's episties— 
Ephesians, Philippians. First and Second Timotay. Ali of these I can now repeat, 
and often do repeat. I find that Tr that I can now commit SEVEN OR EIGHT VERSES IN LESS TIME THAN 
TWO VERSES WOULD REQUIRE WHEN I BEGAN.” 


SUPT. mS W. WEAVER, Secretary of ‘“‘ The Library of Education,” Cincinnati, writes 
on od oad yoke method ee helpiulness of iis suggestions are wondertul. it should be 


Particulars on dpthiataen, Specimen Pages and Address on Receipt of Ten Cents. 


JAS. P. DOWNS, Publisher, (Room G.) 243 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


|Songs and Glees for 


WREATH ‘s'2.S2~ 
OF 
GRMS. 


¥ and Scientitic Circie, writes * 





HISTORY IN A NUTSHELL 


A beautiful colored, mounted wall chart 


American Political History, 


size 30x36 in., with Key. 
The whole subject of our Political His- 
tory ingeniously and logically mapped out. 





144 pages. 25 cents 
postpaid. 


i. H. Kurzenknabed Sons, 


HARRISBURG, PA. | J. M. MEHAN, Des Moines, Io. 








PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.00. 
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If you are > going to insure your life, and 
what man of forethought does not con- 
template such a step if it has not already 
been taken, you of course want to take a 
policy from a company that is sound 
financially. If figures are any indication 
of success or stability, then these surely 
may be accorded to the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York. The state- 
ment of that company for the year ending 
December 31, 1890, shows that the assets 
were $147,154,961.20, invested as real 
estate and bond and mortgage loans, 
United States bonds and other securities, 
loans on collateral securities, cash in banks 
and trust companies at interest, interest 
accrued, premiums deferred, etc. The 
risks outstanding were $638,226,865, the 
payments to policy holders $16,973,200.05, 
and the receipts $34,978,778.69. 


This is a practical age. The question we 
hear asked constantly is, ‘‘ Is it practical?” 
In learning languages, therefore, what 
most people want is not the mere ability 
to read them, but to be able to speak the 
languages, as that will be of use to them 
in business, traveling, etc. Hossfeld’s 
Method for the Study of German, French, 
Spanish, and Italian, is much used by 
European tourists, or those who desire to 
acquire a practical knowledge of these lan- 
guages. ‘The conversational exercises, in 
parallel columns, are modern and practi- 
cal. A successful teacher, and an excel- 
lent American-German scholar, writes of 
the German-Method : “A remarkably sen- 
sible and thorough book, stimwating the 
learner’s interest throughout by actually 
using the language conversationally and 
in translation.” For complete catalogue 
of series, address Hossfeld’s, No. 65 Duane 
street, N. Y 


Do you desire to teach penmanship and 
book-keeping effectively in os school ? 
If so, communicate with H. W. Ellworth, 


80 Reade street, New York. He will no| Scal 


doubt be able to give you assistance that 
will be of great value to you in your 
school work. 


Very soon those little mementoes of 
school and college days that are so much 
Fen odp in after years will be in demand, 

the school year is drawing near a close. 
Pupils in normal school, h school, 
seminary, institute, or college, s ould send 
to E. R. Stockwell, 19 John street, New 
York, for class pins, class rings, medals, 
and pins for fraternities and college soci- 
eties. Those he has heretofore supplied 
ee the highest satisfaction with his 
wor 


A Christmas story.—A coun 
congregation found itself badly i in aan 
hymn-books. The clergyman applied to a 
London firm, and asked to be supplied at 
the lowest (church) rates. The firm replied 
that or condition the hymn books con- 
tained certain advertisements, the con “4 
gation should have them for noth 
Necessity knows no law, and the nineties 
sorrowfully com ——s thinking to himself 
that when the wentioomente” came they 
could be removed from the leaves. The 
hymn-books arrived, and—joy of joys— 
they contained no interleaved advertise- 
ments. At the thanksgiving service the 
good parson j apeney gave out the Christ- 
mas hymn, and the congregation sang the 
first verse with fervor. When the 
reached the last line they found that this 
was what they had been singing : 

‘Hark ! the herald angels sing, 

Beecham’s Pills are just the thing ; 

Peace oD earth and mercy mild, 

Two for Man and one for child.” 


Many people have used Cuticura Reme- 
dies for itching and burning eczemas, 
and other itching, scaly, blotchy, and 
pimply skin and scalp diseases, and have 
found relief. They are absolutely pure, 
and may be used on the youngest infants : 
are agreeable to the most sensitive, and 
afford instant relief in the severest forms 
of ony itching, and burning skin 
and scalp diseases, and are, in addition, 
economical, ‘ All about the Blood, Skin, 

p, and Hair,” will be mailed free to 
any address by the Potter Drug and Chem- 
ical Corporation, Boston. Cuticura Reme- 
dies are sold everywhere. 





The latest results of science will be 
found embodied in Houston’s New Physi- 
cal Geography, which is an excellent book 
for use in introducing this fascinating sub- 
ject into the school-room. It is vided 
with plenty of maps and illustrations that 
add interest to thesubject. A copy of the 
book for examination will be sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of $1.25. For urther 
information address Eldredge & Bro., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


You who are deaf know what an incon- 
venience and annoyance it is to hear part 
of a conversation and continually ask peo- 
— to repeat. What would you not give 

or something that would overcome this 
defect! Such a contrivance is offered in 
the Invisible Ear Cushions, sold only by F. 
Hiscox, 853 Broadway, New York. 


Fortunate is that school or home that 
possesses a stereopticon, for it has the 
means of furnishing a vast amount of 
pleasure and instruction. There is no end 
to the uses to which the stereopticon may 
be put. The interest in art, science, liter- 
ature, and travel may be largely increased 
by its use. Send to Queen & Co., Phila- 
delphiu, for catalogue of stereopticons, 


Y|lantern slides (colored and uncolored), 


etc. 


Many advantages are offered to teachers 
looking for positions by P. V. Huyssoon, 
successor to R, E. Avery as manager of 
the American School Bureau, 2 West 14th 
street, New York. He has excellent facil- 
ities, a large business, and provides effi- 
cient service. Mr. Huyssoon always has 
a great list of vacancies, many of which 
are the best. 


If you are a teacher of chemistry and 
without apparatus, you are undoubtedly 
desirous of knowing where it may be ob- 
tained, for we suppose all are aware of 
the superiority of experimental over mere 
text-book instruction. Bullock & Cren- 
shaw, 528 Arch street, Philadelphia, are 
manufacturers and importers of chemical 
apparatus and pure chemicals, for colleges 
and schools. 


Rheumatism 


According to recent investigations is caused hy 
excess of lactic acid in the blood. This acid at 
tacks the fibrous tissues, particularly in the 
joints, and causes the local manifestations of the 
disease, pains and aches in the back and shoul. 
ders, and in the joints at the knees, ankles, hips 
and wrists. Thousands of people have found in 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla a positive and permanent 
cure for rheumatism. This medicine by its 
purifying and vitalizing action, neutralizes the 
acidity of the blood, and also builds up and 
strengthens the whole body. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six forg5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One: Dollar 


SCOTT’S 
EMULSION 








) 





PR Nn Ne, 


~ 





DOES CURE 


CONSUMPTION 


In its First Stages. 


Be sure you get the genuine. 














TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





teachers Co-Operative Association 


Positions filled, 2300, 


Established in 1884. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO. 


Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





THE FISK _—TEACHERS’ 


EVERETT O. FISK 


AGENCIES. 


& CO., Proprietors. 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
7 Trement P1., Boston, Mass.; 6 Clinton P)., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il!.; 402 Richardson 
Bik, Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 120% So. Spring “3t., Los Angeles, Cal.; 48 Washington, Bldg. ., Portland,Vre, 





UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1880. 

School officials wanting teachers for next fall 
have already begun to consult us in reference to 
their needs. Wide awake teachers who are desir- 
ous of securing better pusitions for next year 
will see the wisdom of registering now, so we can 
have sufficient time to get well acquainted with 
them and their wants. ILhis agency has no con- 
nection with any other teachers’ agency or bureau. 
Send stamp for application biank. 


H. M. HARRINGTON, Prop’r, 


No. 52 Lafayette Place, NEW YURK, 


icaunecnKs’ AGENYVY 
OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teach fessors, and 

Musicians, of both sexes, oe Diunveaion Col- 

syne, Conon Families, and Churches. Circulars 

oice_ schools carefully recommended to 

ponents. Selling and and schoo of — of propery; 


OOL FURNITURE 
ngereness furnished, E. MRAM MOT RIERE, 
New York City. 


) Fifth Avenue, cor. 2Uth St., 
“TEACHERS WANTED. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 


ATRve ASSOCIATION. 
V. BIpGoop, Manager, 
Box 190, NEW YORK CITY.” 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 











110 Tremont St. 0 TON, * 10 Globe Building, 

Studio ne ie. FAOEn MiN 
Good teachers recommended to school officers. 

Good places for ul teachers, Circulars an 





application. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855, 

3 East 147TH STREET, N, Y. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Is prepared to furnish jpsormation to voth 
Teachers and Patrons. Now is the time for 
teachers to register to be ready for vacancies in 

the spring. Busolevess rs seeking teachers should | 
examine our lists ore filli vacancies. To 
learn of a teacher costs only the trouble of 
writing a letter. Centre of business near the cen- 
tre ot population of the United States. Address 
for information, C. B. Ruae@ Palace 
Hotel Building, a Cinctanath ODid. 











FOR REGISTRATION, EST 
FACILITIES, el ET ks BER 
VICK, LARGE byayee 


NO FEE 


a in collecting advance fees, ding com- 
tent Teachers with Positions. 
"VAC NoIES Always on hand; great variety; 
many of the best. Form for stamp. 


P. V. HUYSSOON, (Late R. E. Avery.) 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N. YF. 





DIRECT WORK 

is what tells. During the ay a oan od 
Agency has done more. a Be pee 
earn the confidence of the pate: and a 
eges than the School and College Bureau, o Elm- 
hurst, (C’ o) Ill. Many ot them accept Super- 
intendents, rofesgsors and Teachers. recom- 
mended by us without further reference. For 

proof of our claims, read our Manual of Testi- 
Poaials. Address 

Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 

SCHOOL & CoLLEGE BUREAU. ELMBoRST, ILL. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 


PERHAPS 


You would just fit one of those places for which 
we are trying to find the right teacher. 

Let = ae now your line of work and what sort of 
a position you desire. 


HAROLD C. COOK, Manager, 
100 Bible House, NEW YORK. 











B.. INTRODUCED 
TO SCHOOL ~ 


TERCHE 







2 = BAEWER. 
N® 70. DEARBORN ST. 














For best positions, address with ompa| 2 


NORTHWESTuRN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
PORTLAND, OR. 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
Teachers’ ency | =: 


Introduces to coll schools, and families, su- 
verior Protesso: rincipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of instruc- 
won; recommends good schools to parents. Call 
3 or address 


ae 3 as. < J. FOUNe SULTON. 
and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


REASONS WHY 


YOU SHOULD BELONG TO THE 


N.Y. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
ACQUAINTANC extends all over the United 





States. 


BUSINESS attended to promptly. 
CONFIDENCE S.torecterywncre 


OO Eelam 


ENERGY. Live manager; uve jouhens; satis- 


taction is guaran 
This agency is in the front rank. 


FOREMOST. Facilities are widest. 


GUARANTEE. stor, but” this Bureaus 
hat it cannot fill, 


hence, if you are a (lady). ) Sollee or Normal - 
uate or are a specialist 4 Music, Drawing, Elocu- 
tion, Kindergarten, Languages, write at once for 
our guarantee. 


UMMER FREE REBATE; send 
CHOOL stamp for particulars. 


Positions now vacant ant for 1% 1891. Send 
stamp for Application form 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
25 Clinton Place, New York. 








For larger salaries, 
address Teachers’ 
Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 


WANTED a 
An qapettensee 7 young man in_ the 
school book department of a Philadeiphic: Pub- 
lishing House. A bright, active, com 
thorough man can secure a position of res 
bihty. In answenn Tag, give age 
where employed Address, 
Competent, Care of School Journal, 
25 Clinton Place, New York 


or change of location 
a Lay 70 
ie Brewer, Manager. 








= .¥ by h hs can be 
working for us. 
turnin a i and 

i we time to to the 


A 
few vacancies Ay towns and ve an ities Ber. SOE JOHN- 


2600 Main St., Richmord, Va. 





THE DOLLAR TYPEWRITER 
Ss » ABCDEFGHI 2s 





Writing mechine 


and practical Type 
R. Exactly like cut; regular Rem 


takes a fools — tS 
je feed, > wheel & inking 

ink; in fact it does ai or the 1. 5 of 

P fine. Speed, 15 to 25 were a minute 

Size, 3x4x9 tnehos; weight, l2oe: MENTION THIS P. 

Satisfaction guaran Tagg lars free; AGENTS WANTED. 

Sent by express for $1. 005 mal Iie extra for powege 

DT 8T., N. 


DENTAL ROOMS 


oF 
Dr. W. J. STEWART, 


362 West Twenty-third Street, 
If your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic oie for 
broken down and sensitive teeth, a specialty. 
Reters to A. M. Kellogg. Editor SonOoL JOUANAL. 


Manikins for Sale Cheap. 


2 Gardinier’s School | School Manikin. 
Life size. Similar to White’s Manikin. 
Price, $15.00. Our price, each $10.00. 


t Fowler and Well’s Anatomical 
Manikin. 
Half life size. Slightly soiled. Price, 

$21.00. Our price, only $8.00. 

1 Central School 
Manikin. 


Price, $37.50. zon. never used, Our 
price, only $30.00 


SEND CASH WITH ORDER. 


B. L.KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 
SCHOOL FOR SALE. 


HE right man with a little m can pur 
chase a half interest o: r full control 1 of a 
good location. 


a@ rare for an energetic 
make money as the school bas been abe 
in; growing on a good 


the same quality of work; 
with paper holder, 
a uses copy 











Supply Co. 
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If Little Babies 


Could Write Letters 


ae a host of grateful testimon 
Remedies would receive. 

in ink. 

and other itching, scaly, blotchy, and 


ials the proprietors of the Cuticura 
How their iiitle hearts would overflow 


They know what they have suffered from itching and burning eczemas 


pimply skin and scalp diseases before 


the Cuticura Remedies were ap- 


plied. 


Parents, are you doing right by 


your little ones to delay a moment longer 
the use of these great skin cures, blood pu- ; ? 


rifiers, and humor remedies? 
about the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies invites the confidence of par- 


ants. They are absolutely pure, and 
be used on the youngest infants. 


agonizing, itching, and burning skin 


Everything 


They are 
agreeable to the most sensitive. They af- 
ford instant relief in the severest forms of 


may 





and 


scalp diseases, and are by far the most economical (because so speedy) of 


all similar remedies. 
great cures than all other skin and 


There can be no doubt that they daily perform more 


blood remedies combined. Mothers, 


nurses, and children are among their warmest friends. 


“ Att aBoUT THE Boop, Sxin, Scatp, AND Harr” mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 300 Diseases, 50 
Illustrations, 100 Testimonials. A book of priceless value to mothers, affording information not obtainable elsewhere. 


Cuticura Remepigs are sold everywhere. 
Exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, 2sc. 


Remedies, $:. 


iPimples, Blackheads, 


cura Soap. For the prevention of facial blemishes, 


Price, Cuticura, the Great Skin Cure, soc.; Curicura Soap, an 
; Curicura RESoLvent, the greatest of Blood ‘Puriéers and Humor 
Prepared by Potrer Druc AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Boston. 


red, rough, and oily skin and ' nds prevented and cured by that 
greatest of all Skin Purifiers and Beautifiers, the celebrated Cuti- 


and for giving a brilliancy and freshness to the complex- 


ion, Cuticura Soap is incomparably superior to all other skin and complexion soaps, while rivalling in deli- 


cacy and surpassing in purity the most expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. 
ana the only preventive of clogging of the pores, the cause of pimples, blotches, and blackheads. 


tnan the combined sale ofall other skin soaps. 


The only medicated toilet soap, 
Sale greater 











A SEVERE 
ATTACK OF 


Nutt 


Always leaves the System in a 
Weak and Exhausted Condition. 
feeling of lassitude and depression and tone up both bod 


state. Ask your Physician about it. C. 
Mass., writes : 


-BOVININE- 


ll, tt mT san” 


THE TONIC and NUTRI- 
ENT, will alleviate the 
and mind to their normal 


M. HURLBURT, M.D., of South Dennis, 


**T am convinced that for a person requiring a gentle stimulant, com- 


bined with food of a highly nutritive Bovi I have never found an article so 


eminently fitted to fill that place as your 


OVININE.”’ 





WILRELMN'S STUDENTS CALENDAR 


is an invaluable book for teachers be- 
cause it gives a short compact biography 
of some great man who was born or died 
on each day of the year. These can be 
used as a basis for talks to scholars each 
morning or on Fridays. Price 30 cts; to 
teachers, 24 cts.; by mail, 3 cts. extra, 


E.L. KELLOGG 4 CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


The “Unique” Pencil Sharpener. 


The only reliable, durable pencil shar- 
pener at a reasonable price. Thousands 
used in schools. Invented by a school 
priccipal. Light, simple, smal). Sharpens 
lead or slate pencils. Send for descriptive 
circulars and testimonials. Price, $1.50; 
by mail 10 cents extra. 


E.L. KELLOGG &CO., Manufacturers, 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 

















Tea by mail on receipt 


with ith $10, iS aod 


for Ti Five Teas. One pound 0! 
pounds of trash. Thirty years’ national reputation for selling Pure 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA C0., 





RTA LADIES 


THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS. 
If you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea send ag eet orders. 3% Ibs. Fine 


Japan, ino, come Hyson, oe 


CET UP ORDERS 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 
A HANDSOME 
PRES¢ NT TO EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER. 


of $2 and this “ad.” 


iums ae 
away = r Ky, —— = upwares. The most a 


ng the next thirty days. China Tea sets xf) a iee 
psa orders to introduce our excellent New Crop 


osa and Amey. Oolong, hen aay ~ Breukfast 
eadquarters i a Uniteg x 

n 
“our _, will Oty saather than three 


ed teas 20c. 


P. 0. Box 289. y & 33 Vesey St, N.Y 





NOTED PERSONS AND PLACES. 





(In this column \e be found facts concerning 
such countries, hologica! 
chasnstens, Gin. € etc., _ are pareeraiias 10) raich great in 

rature n which a fra 
amount of be icone 
be of great value in the school- ont 


AGRICOLA (a-grik-o-lah), Cneius Julius, 
a Roman general, born a.D. 37. After 
serving bravely in both Asia and —e 
he became consul when forty years old 
and the next year was made governor of 
Britain. He conquered the whole of the 
island, and persuaded the savage Britons 
to wear the Roman dress, live in the 
Roman way, and teach their children the 
Latin language. His fleet was the first to 
sail around Britain and prove it to be an 
island. He died when fifty-six years old 
(A.D. 93). Agricola’s daughter, Domitia, 
married Tacitus, the historian, who wrote 
a very interesting life of his father-in-law. 





AGINCOURT (ah-zhan-koor), now Azin- 
court (ah-zan-koor), a village in the north 
of France, about 25 miles from Boulogne, 
near which King Henry V. of England, 
with only 14,000 men, defeated the oreack 
army of 50,000 men, Oct. 25,1415. The 
English began the battle, and the French 
cavalry, who charged upon them, became 
entangled in a swamp between the two 
armies, where great numbers of them 
were shot by the English archers with 
their long arrows. The cavalry, taking to 
flight, threw the French foot soldiers into 
confusion, and the English, then charging 
with both foot and horse, soon won a com- 
plete victory 


ZESCHYLUS, a great Greek poet. He 
gained thirteen prizes for tragedies, but 
was at last defeated by Sophocles. 


Tried and True 

Is the positive verdict of the people who take 
Hood's Sarsaparniia. When used according to 
directions the good effects of this excellent medi- 
cine are soon felt in nerve strength restored, that 
tired feeling driven off, a aeet appetite created, 
headache and dyspepsia relieved, scrofula cured 
and all the bad effects of impure blood overcome. 
a a g0od blood purifier, take Hood's Sarsapar 

illa. 


ALABAMA, in the language of the Creek 
Indians, whose home it formerly was 
means “here we rest.” The country was 
first a part of Georgia, then a purt of the 
territory of Mississippi, and in 1819 became 
astateof the Union. It seceded from the 
Union Jan. 11, 1861, and in the same year 
joined the Confederate states, but became 
a state of the Union again in 1868. 


ALAMO (ah-lah-mo), a fort near San 
Antonio, on the banks of the River San 
Antonio, Texas, where 188 Texans fought 
2,500 Mexicans, Feb. 23 to March 6, 1836, 
when it was taken and all alive massacred. 
Among the Texans who were fighting for 
independence were Col. James Bowie, 
from whom the bowie-knife was named, 
and Col. David Crockett, both of whom 
were killed. 


IMPORTANT. 


Wher visiting New York City, save Bagyage, 
Express and Hire, and stop at the 


— Union Hotel. opposite Grand Central 


t. 
Ph Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
=r per day, European plan. Elevators and 
| Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated rvilroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the City. 
Ford, Garrison & Co., Proprietors. 


AwarRic, king of the Visigoths and a 
famous conquerer, born about 376. He 
served at first in the army of the Emperor 
Theodosius, but when Theodosius died and 
divided his empire between his two sons, 
Alaric became the enemy of the Romans, 
and invaded Greece and Italy. Though 
defeated. several times. he at last (408) 
reached the gates of Rome, then the lar- 
gest and most splendid city in the world, 
but the citizens bought him off for 5,000 

unds of gold and 30,000 pounds of silver. 

e ed the city again the next year 
and made the Romans promise to make 

met but after he had left, they attacked 

m again, and he went to Rome a third 
> awed (410) and took it. His AS were 
allowed to plunder it for three days, but 
were commanded to spare the women and 
all churches and public buildings. He 
then set off to conquer Sicily, but died soon 
after (419). 





Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 





BRONCHITIS 


Is an inflammation of the bronchial tubes — 
the air-passages leading into the lungs. 
Few other complaints are so prevalent, or 
call for more prompt and energetic action. 
As neglect or delay may result seriously, 
effective remedies should always be at 
hand. Apply at once a mustard poultice to 
the upper part of the chest, and, for internal 
treatment, take frequent doses of 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


C. O. Lepper, Druggist, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
writes: ‘“ My little sister, four years of age, 
was so ill from bronchitis that we had almost 
given up hope of her recovery. Our family 
physician, a skilful man and of large experi- 
ence, pronounced it useless to give ber any 
more medicine, saying he had done all it was 
possible to do, and we must prepare for the 
worst. As a last resort, we determined to 
try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and I can truly 
say, with most happy results. After tak‘ng 
a few doses she seemed to breathe easier, 
and, within a week, was out of danger. We 
continued giving the Pectoral until satisfied 
she was entirely well. Th.s indisputabie 
evidence of the great merit of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral has given me unbounded confi- 
dence in the preparation, and I recommend 
it to my customers, knowing it cannot disap- 
point them.” 

“Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral cured me of a bad 
cough and my partner of bronchitis. I know 
of numerous cases in which this preparation 
has proved very beneficial in families of 


Young Children, 


so that the medicine is known among them 
as ‘the consoler of the afflicted.’”— Jaime 
Rufus Vidal, San Cristobel, San Domingo. 

“A short time ago, I was taken with a 
severe attack of bronchitis. The remedies 
ordinarily used in such cases failed to give 
me relief. Almost in despair of ever finding 
anything to cure me, I bought a bottle of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and was helped 
from the first dose. I had not finished one 
bottle before the disease left me, and my 
throat and lungs were as sound as ever.”— 
Geo. B. Hunter, Altoona, Pa. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


Gold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5, 

DEAF Si: 
CUSHIONS, W vhtepess 

Reld by F. FSCO. 


only. pong Sw is — asa ty aaa 

















CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet 
Olive Oil by Mission Society in Palestine. Being 
absolutely pure and ponesiang the emollien 
re rties of Olive Oi), it is unsurpassed for the 

oulet and Bath, and superior to all other soaps 
for the Teeth and Hair. 

It is the only perseety safe soap for the NUR- 
SERY and Invalids, your druggist or grocer 
does not keep it, send 15 cents for sample cake to 
the :mporter. A. KurpsTern. £2 Cedar St., N. Y. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS $ COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion — 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine 
properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has 
provided our breakfast tab'es with a delicately 
flavoured beve which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtie 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves wei’ 
fortified with pure blood and a properly pourished 
frame.” —Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in halt-pound tins, by Grocers labelled thus : 
JAMES EPPS &CoO., a Chemista, 

endon, England. 
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PUBLISHED IN 1890. 


Wells’ College Algebra. George Eliot’s Silas Marner. 
Sallust’s Catiline, by Dr. Herber- Sir Roger de Coverley Papers. 
mann. Steele’s Rudimentary Economics. 
Miller’s Latin Prose, for Colleges. |Steele’s Rudimentary Psychol- 
A Ballad Book. ogy. 
An Introduction to the Study of|Cleveland’s Second Primary 
Ruskin. Reader. 
Matthew Arnold’s Sohrab and|Exercises in Geomet 
Rustum. Lord’ s Livy, Books X L., XXII. 











LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


MONTIETH’S 


SCHOOL and FAMILY ATLAS 


DESCRIPTIVE, HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 
By JAMES MONTEITH, author of School Geographies. 
JUST PUBLISHED. PRICE, $3.50. 





This last production of the famous Geogra ay an mae will be heralded with et by 
teachers and scholars who have pursued the study of Geography under the guidan 

of MONTEITH’s text-books, as well as by families desiring a complete standard atlas 
at a reasonable price. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 751 Broadway, N. Y. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THE 


BRADBURY’S EATON’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


THE ACADEMIC ALGEBRA, 
By WILLIAM F. BRADBURY and GRENVILLE C. EMERY. 
Examination Copy mailed for 50 Cents. 
LESSONS IN NUMBER. For Primary Schools. 


By FRANCIS COGSWELL. Superintendent of Schools, City of Cambridge, Mass. 
Examination Copy mailed for 10 Cents. 
Circulars and other information furnished on request. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON. 


PRANG'S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES. 


These Classes were established and are maintained in order to carry to REGULAR 
GRADE TEACHERS, WHEREVER LOCATED, thoroughly 
practical normal training in 


FORM STUDY AND DRAWINC. 


The Method of Instruction is that of 


HOME STUDY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 











INTRODUCTION TO 


THE STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


Designed as an aid in Teaching and in Historical Studies, 


By THEODORE DWIGHT WOOLSEY, 
Sixth Edition” Revised and Enlarged by THEODORE SALISBURY WooLsey, Professor 
of International Law in Yale University. Crown, 8vo, $2.50. 

In this sixth edition of his father’s book, Prof. roo, has endeavored to ~aie such onions 
and changes as the p of the science since 1 when the last edition was _—_- 
renders necessary. This edition attempts to bring the discussion of the subject up to present 
time, in a form a little Jess scholastic than before, a change which it is hoped both the student and 


the lawyer will appreciate. 
dite vileges of Lamination. thay og Rake Rates to Instructors, to Libraries, and to 
e Trade, furnished on application. ive iy = oe this ana many other distinguished 
text -books in all departments of education sent Amy Also of American and 
Foreign Publicatims. All current books promptly supplied. Special facilities for procuring such 
as are rare or scarce. 











NEW YORE. 





These Classes are heartily commended by the leading educators and the most ful 
teachers of Drawing throughout the country. 


Dr. J. G. Fitch, of England, in his Report to Parliament, for the Department of Education 
in 1889, devoted a special section to a description of the work of these Classes. 


Oireulars giving particulars regarding Methods and Courses of Study can be obtained by addressing 


PRANG’S NORMAL DRAWING CLASS, 7 Park St., BOSTON. 
TheLibraryof American Literature, e'.-.#2meow 


Highest authorities pronounce it the most valuable of recent publications. Should be in every American home 
and library. Illustrated specimen pagesfree. CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 E. i4th St., NEW YORK. 


Scudder’s History of the United States 


By Horace E. 8cuppER, With Maps and Lee emi 
The leading characteristics of this beautiful work are: 
Logical Division into Periods: a S ve Method; the insertion of of To; ie s: Beautate 


as well asa full set of Questions on Text and Maps; Accurate, Clear 
Illustrations; Superior Mechanical Execution; a Low Price. | A hab y tate says ~ Iii 
the best-equip school-book ever issued in the United Rta 

PRICE, $1.00. BY MAIL, $1.15. Send for Circular. 

TAINTOR BROTHERS °& CO., Publishers, 
18 & 20 Astor PLACE, Nnw York. 364 WASHINGTON St. Boston. 122 & 124 WaBasH AvE.. CHI0AG 
CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, No. (G) 1102 Wainut Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
INTERLINEAR or A eelcs: 








-considered and well-written Texts 





* We doamiss to spend seven or eight years merely together so much miserable Latin 
and Greek as might be learned othe many and aelight — one Youn .”"—MILTON. 
opin , Horace, Cicero, ad, Juvenal y Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 


Xe 3 Anab each to teachers, $1.8 
8 Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar: Jag to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 


and to au ‘other systems. Price to Loy pao $1.1 
Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost's A n , Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord's School 
2 Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


EXERCISES FOR ARBOR DAY 


WITH NOTES, HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS, 


By ANNA I. WILLIS. 
The Exercises are all NEW and ORIGINAL. 








Paper Covers. Price, 25 Cents. 





New England Publishing Co., 


_ 3 Somerset Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





MOST WORTHY BOOKS 
FOR PURCHASE. 


On GIS! CE Au POPULAR atic 
oe in feavy _— $1.25 ine = $in gilt 


THE. "80 c 
nN 8 SF JRE AND. of the 
1D 


CHARLES SCRIBN ER’S SONS, » Publishers, In Importers, and i Booksellers, 
r) Superior quality and attractiveness of reading UN IVER SITY 
H OLM ES lessons. Phonic.drills, script and language exercises, 
etc., ot exceptional interest. Unequaled for beauty 
of illustrations and typography, excellence of binding PUBLISHING 
NEW 25 cents: Third, 40 cents; Fourth. 50 cents: Fifth, 72 
cents: also MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES, VENABLE’S NEW 
ARITHMETICS, GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN, CLARENDON 
DICTIONARY, etc., etc. 66 & 68 Duane St 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 
Late Sower, Potts & Co., PHILADELPHIA. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
bining Mental and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 


743-745 Broadway, NE& 
and lowness of price. First Reader, 15 cents; Second, 
CO., 
ERS. Correspondence invited. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
2. Union Arith. Gouste, in Two Books, com- 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 








Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. the best melodies in existence, and bright, 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry, spirited words. cone. Price, in “exaid 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. paper, $1.25 in as, and $2 in gilt binding. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. CHoIcE SonG COLLECTIONS. 7} S 
° . Union System of Indust. Bong Classics. Voll, . 50 songs. | ¢ 
eee 8 — Union System of In oe Val ue i g 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. Song Ay dices, ¢ . 23 P 
Choice Sacred Soles, ] Low V'es, » « Pe 
‘lassic, Baritone and Bass, “ § Ss 
+ Classic Tenor Songs, be Ho 
HO USTO N S Good cll songs we ened Go chang 118 “ | 4238 
CHOICE PIANO COLLECTIONS. ag 
NEW Piano Classics. Vol.1, . 44 pieces. | SS 
° Piano Clases. Vol.2, . 31“ ors 
Physical Geography. | cissica'Piaci a ra oe 
Popular } ection, » 3 
” Popular Piano Collection,  * = 
Operatic Piano Collection. > 19 operas. | < 
REVISED TO ACCORD WITH THE Churchill's I's Birthday boo f eminent composers. 


handsome and 4. 5 book, $1.00. 
a Book mailed, post-paid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


LATEST TEACHINGS OF 
SCIENCE. 

NEW MAPS. 
NUMEROUS NEW ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ization of want 4 text-book on ths subject should 
be. It is a book that will gladden the hearts 


teachers ond pupils. ite is concise, comprehensive. 
p> A >> times, and in every Yespect an idea 
te. 


of Mention this paper. 

A copy of the book for examination will Bo oks 

ena Peet palds on receiv’ “New Books every week. 
Catalogue, 132 pages, free ; 
not sold by Dealers; prices 

too low; buy of the Pub- 





For further information, please address 


ELDREDGE & BRO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





EADERS will f f b wkae 
READERS will confer « ferortymen-ltisher, JoHN B. ALDEN, 
communicating with advertisers. 393 Pearl St., New York. 








Is now ready. 121 page classified 
catalogue of all best books for teach- 


Catalogue for 1890-91 cesticeve'er si vet nce or couch 


catalogue of our own books free to any address. 


€. L. KELLOCC & CO., NEW YORK AND CHICACO. 





National Dustless Grayon.|-., 


“one GIVES SATISFACTION. TRY IT. 


A DUSTLESS CRAYON WITHOUT GREASE. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 


ast pa: National Crayon Co., Philadelphia, 


Sor. Hath & bests 


+ y I”. 











